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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


R. K. KELSALL 
Head of the School of Social Studies, Sheffield University 


THE Report on an Inquiry into Applications for Admission to 
Universities, prepared for the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals and published in June by the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth,* provides essential factual informa- 
tion that was previously lacking on a very wide variety of university 
matters. It shows how many applications for admission to full-time 
first degree and diploma courses in the session 1955-56 were made to 
universities and colleges in Great Britain and Northern Ireland (other 
than Oxford, Cambridge and Aberdeen) after May 1954, and how 
many applicants were involved. Those actually admitted in that 
session are distinguished from those who were not, and analysed by 
sex, by broad area of origin, by proposed subject of study, and by 
university group (Oxford, Cambridge, London, Wales and Belfast 
each being treated separately for this purpose). The ‘home’ admitted 
are also classified according to social background, type of financial 
assistance, and proposed career. An attempt is made, helped by a 
sample follow-up in the autumn of 1956, to determine the proportion 
of the ‘home’ non-admitted who were qualified to pursue the courses 
they proposed at one of their chosen universities, and to discover 
what further efforts they had made by then and with what success. 
An analysis of unfilled places by subject group and university group 
as at October 1955 is also provided. 

Though I was interested in all these aspects of the inquiry, its 
greatest significance for me, personally, lay in the additional informa- 
tion it made available for the study of the career open to talents. The 
group of investigations first reported on in Social Mobility in Britain 
(1954) had given a more precise indication than before of the limited 
extent to which, in the half-century before the 1944 Education Act, 
talented children of parents low in the social scale were obtaining 


* This Report was written by Mr. Kelsall. 
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entry to high status occupations. My own study of one such occupa- 
tion, Higher Civil Servants in Britain (1955), had shown the com- 
paratively modest degree to which it was recruited from the working 
class. Of those above the rank of assistant secretary in 1950, for 
example, only 17 per cent were the children of manual workers; and 
amongst the new entrants to the administrative class by the open 
competitions of 1949-52 the corresponding proportion was 19 per 
cent. In the population at large, on the other hand, over 70 per cent 
of the occupied male population was engaged in manual work. And 
several investigations had recently made it clear that considerably 
more than half of the country’s children in the highest-scoring group 
for measured intelligence came from working-class families. Finally, 
Early Leaving (1954) and Jean Floud’s Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity (1957) had provided evidence that, in England’s main- 
tained grammar schools, the proportion of working-class children at 
the point of entry was roughly in accordance with what the relative 
size of the social strata in the general population would lead one to 
expect; but that those leaving these schools with a reasonable 
academic record showed a very different social-origin distribution. 

In what respects does the present report add to our knowledge in 
this field? It provides detailed information regarding the proportions 
in which ‘home’ entrants to different faculties and different universi- 
ties and groups of universities in 1955-56 came from the various 
social classes. The variations in these proportions as between the 
sexes, the faculties and the university groups are sometimes quite 
considerable, though they are not altogether unexpected. By them- 
selves these variations do not, of course, prove that there has been 
either sex or social discrimination in student selection; for we do not 
know the social origin or the educational qualifications of the whole 
universe of candidates from which those entering a particular depart- 
ment or faculty of a particular university were chosen. One thing is, 
however, quite clear from the figures published in the report. Taking 
‘home’ applicants only, the social-origin pattern of all those who 
entered British Universities (other than Oxford, Cambridge and 
Aberdeen) in 1955-56 for full-time degree and diploma courses, did 
not differ very much from that of all those who applied for entry but 
were not in fact admitted. Social discrimination at the point of 
university entry, therefore, cannot be the explanation of the low pro- 
portion of working-class children amongst the 1955-56 entrants as 
a whole. 
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This low proportion is clearly due, in the main, to the failure of 
those of humble social origin to apply for admission in sufficiently 
large numbers. This failure, in its turn, is mainly due to lack of paper 
qualifications, though not aspiring to university education must also 
be a factor of some importance. The sequence of events can be shown 
in a particularly striking form by concentrating our atiention in the 
first instance on boys at maintained grammar schools in England. 
In the Central Advisory Council’s Report, Early Leaving, it was 
shown, on the basis of a sample investigation, that some 66 per cent 
of the top selection group in the 1946 intake to such schools came 
from working-class families. It was also shown that, ty Easter 1953, 
only 47 per cent of the boys in the group with the kind of qualifica- 
tions needed for university entry were in that social category. The 
study of applications for university admission in 1955-56 now shows 
that, of the admitted men with English addresses who had been 
educated at maintained grammar schools, only 36 per cent had 
manual-working fathers. It also shows that, when those educated at 
direct-grant and independent schools are added to those from main- 
tained grammar schools, the proportion of those of this social origin 
falls to 26 per cent. 

The report also adds considerably to our knowledge of another 
aspect of the problem of the career open to talents, the closely- 
related question of self-recruitment in the professions. Remarkably 
little information has hitherto been available showing the extent to 
which particular professions are recruited from the children of 
fathers engaged in those professions. In one chapter of Social 
Mobility in Britain an attempt was made to assemble such material 
as could be found, and to arrive at certain tentative conclusions 
regarding four professions. Now that we have data on the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of those entering faculties of medicine in 1955-56 
it is possible to provide a much clearer and more reliable picture of 
self-recruitment in the medical profession. The new information on 
dentistry and teaching is subject to rather greater limitations but is 
also of value, and will provide a useful basis for comparison with the 
results of other surveys recently undertaken. 





LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND AFTER* 
OR BACK TO ARISTOTLE 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Leeds 


ALL PROFESSIONS and activities look very different from within, to 
those who engage in them, and from outside—to onlookers. This is 
sometimes for accidental reasons: a medical practitioner, for instance, 
cannot maintain in fact that personal concern for each patient which 
he must strive professionally to display. But in other cases the 
reasons are deeper, since there circulates among the public a false 
conception of the nature of the professional activity in question. In 
the case of philosophy, this contrast is particularly marked. There 
seems to be something about the philosophical pursuit which arouses 
in the non-philosopher misplaced passions and false expectations. 
The philosopher is either credited with exceptional powers of pene- 
tration or dismissed as cranky: each way, he fits the definition offered 
by a Turkish student in our first-year examination last June: ‘Philoso- 
pher, he is man who does not think like other men.’ So it is no 
wonder that, when a casual conversationalist on a railway journey 
has elicited the fact that one teaches at a university and goes on to ask 
brightly the unavoidable next question, ‘Oh yes, what subject?’ one 
hesitates . . . knowing that, if one says ‘philosophy’, the chances are 
100 to 1 that he will either reply, ‘Indeed, how profound’, or take the 
first opportunity of transferring himself to another compartment. 
The contrast is brought home to one most forcibly when, from 
time to time, some unfortunate philosopher or philosophical doctrine 
is suddenly made the object of popular acclaim or execration. I have 
not in mind the fate of those whose names figure in the Sunday Press 
or who contravene the Railway Bye-laws, but rather those occasional 
phases when the educated public or the political authorities find some 
philosopher worthy of applause or of the pillory on account of the 
content of his teaching. Socrates was publicly humiliated and con- 
demned to death on the ground that he had been leading the young 


* This lecture by Professor Toulmin and the essay which follows by Ernest 
Gellner were written in complete ignorance of each other. Each writer has been 
Fo ow to write a comment on the other’s article, but not to modify his own at all.— 
sditor. 
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men astray and filling their heads with dangerous thoughts. More 
recently the penalties exacted of unpopular philosophers have been 
less extreme, in this country at any rate; yet Dr. Johnson was bitter 
enough about Hume, whom he regarded as a poseur, and only a few 
years ago our own Bertrand Russell was judicially pronounced unfit 
to teach in the College of the City of New York. 

In our own day the whipping-boy of the Sunday reviewers has 
been a doctrine or doctrines compendiously referred to by the name 
of Logical Positivism, and more recently an offshoot or younger 
brother called Analytic or Linguistic Philosophy. It is with these 
theories and ideas that I am here concerned—not because it particu- 
larly worries me what Mr. Philip Toynbee or Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer thinks of my colleagues, but because the misconceptions 
these ideas provoke are of wider interest. So, taking this topic as a 
starting-point, perhaps one can do something to give onlookers a 
better idea of the actual aims and methods which inspire and guide a 
philosopher nowadays. By putting recent developments in philoso- 
phy (at any rate as they affect this country and the U.S.A., and toa 
lesser extent Holland, Austria, Switzerland and Italy) into a wider 
setting, I hope to show two things: first, that there has indeed been a 
radical redirection of philosophy in these countries during the last 
half-century, and secondly, that this represents, not a fit of irrational- 
ism or an abandonment of the philosopher’s proper responsibilities, 
but rather a deliberate return to a more sober, methodical and prac- 
ticable programme of philosophizing after three hundred years in a 
blind alley. 

We.can leave aside the more extravagant attacks on Logical 
Positivism and Linguistic Philosophy. It used, for example, to be 
said before the war that Logical Positivism led straight to fascism: 
yet Hitler thought otherwise and the members of the Vienna Circle 
were among the first to be forced into exile as a result of the Nazi 
seizure of Austria—the mental disinfectant with which these 
philosophers scoured their ideas would certainly have had a drastic 
effect on the pretentious cant of National Socialist theorizing. In any 
case the real objection which many non-philosophers feel to both 
doctrines lies deeper. It is well represented by the reaction of Mr. 
Irving Kristol, co-editor of the magazine Encounter, who reviewed 
a recent collection of essays in political philosophy in the linguistic 
mode under the title ‘A philosophy for Little England’. His com- 
plaint was that the essayists in question were content to elucidate the 
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political notions of their own homeland without picking holes in 
them or trying to justify them, that they studiously refrained from 
framing positive programmes of a political kind, and provided him 
with no ideology or slogans to match those of the Communists except 
the unexciting injunction to keep one’s head and think more clearly. 

A little history is needed at this point. The movement known as 
Logical Positivism or Logical Empiricism began in Vienna: its social 
history has been very similar to that of the Freudian movement in 
psychology. Over here it is known (or notorious) chiefly through one 
book: A. J. Ayer’s brilliant firework Language Truth and Logic. In 
my view, this book gives a one-sided picture of the ideas which pre- 
occupied the Vienna Circle: it made a merry blaze at the time and 
caught the public eye, but the fire-extinguishers have been playing on 
it long enough. What needs to be made clear is the fact that the Logical 
Positivist movement was at the outset a reaction, in defence of the 
autonomy of the natural sciences, against a certain exaggerated idea 
of the proper function of philosophy—one which had led some profes- 
sional philosophers to trespass where they were not competent. Its 
original progenitor was the physicist Ernst Mach, who is best known 
nowadays for his brilliant historico-logical analysis of The Science 
of Mechanics. Mach saw that one legacy of the Scientific Revolution 
had been the growth, not so much of a down-to-earth matter-of-fact 
attitude to nature, as of a hubristic one. Many ‘modern-minded’ 
philosophers from Descartes on had believed one could argue one’s 
way to fundamental and ultimate truths about the world from the 
minimum of evidence; and by the end of the nineteenth century the 
ambition of building up a vast all-inclusive picture of the Universe— 
a Weltanschauung—had become an accepted part of the programme 
for philosophy, especially in the German-speaking world. 

To Mach such theories were bubbles filled only with hot air and 
crying out to be pricked. To deal with them he developed the follow- 
ing weapon. The intellectual cash-value of a respectable scientific 
doctrine, he argued, lies in the actual observed phenomena invoked 
to justify its introduction into science. Any genuine scientific theory 
has a real observational bank-balance behind it; but not so these 
grandiose metaphysical theses. Their pretensions, he claimed, could 
be exposed by demanding the cash value of their I.0.U.s, when they 
would turn out to be observationally bankrupt. Metaphysical 
Weltanschauungen were blank cheques drawn on accounts with no 
assets, gaining plausibility only from intellectual sleight-of-hand— 
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sleight-of-hand comparable perhaps to that of Mr. Sidney Stanley, 
who taught us how by judiciously transferring apparent funds 
between accounts none of which had any real backing one could get 
temporary credit for almost any sum one cared to name. 

Now this central insight of Mach’s was of real importance. Look- 
ing back there are (not surprisingly) points over which one may 
quarrel with him and his followers, some of them being crucial for 
an understanding of the later developments in analytic philosophy. 
Mach’s instrument, for instance, which came to be known as the 
‘Verifiability Principle’-—his crucial question, ‘What observations 
do we rely on to give this conception or doctrine its meaning?’— 
was a splendid means of deflating high-sounding but vacuous asser- 
tions about the Universe. But it was a mistake to go on and use it 
(as some wanted to do) to sweep away statements of other types, 
which did not pretend to be assertions about the world around us— 
ethical statements, for instance. Outside natural science, one needs 
to use the verifiability criterion in a more general form and ask 
rather, ‘What function has this utterance?’: observation-reporting 
and explaining represent only one of many functions, and the variety 
of human activities in connection with which language is put to use 
has become by now a commonplace among analytic philosophers. 
Since it was the iconoclastic version of the Viennese doctrine that 
acquired the name of ‘logical positivism’, it is understandable that 
other analytic philosophers, who are neither fanatical nor mischiev- 
ous, should warmly repudiate the name. All the same, the general 
spirit of Mach’s doctrine is right, and his target—the picture of the 
philosopher as a Super-Scientist, able to pronounce about the most 
general features of the universe yet at the same time fortunately 
exempted from control by the observable facts—was a proper target 
of attack. 

The other chief source of recent analytic philosophy has been the 
work of Professor G. E. Moore—now a lively-minded octogenarian 
with a well-deserved O.M. In this country his has been the paramount 
influence: indeed, I and many of my colleagues would reject the 
title of Logical Positivists, not only on doctrinal grounds, but also 
partly out of chauvinism. We may sympathize with the ideas of Ayer 
and the Vienna Circle, but we do not belong with them. We are 
neither Central European anti-metaphysicians, nor Anglo-Swiss 
épateurs des bourgeois: our inheritance derives through Moore from 
a very English tradition, which places a high value on level-headed- 
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ness, Clarity and unpretentiousness—the tradition of Bishop Butler, 
whom Moore cites, and of Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby, with whom 
he has something in common. (I have in mind particularly what 
Lawrence Sterne calls the Argumentum Fistularium: when Captain 
Shandy faced Uncle Toby with one of his preposterous pieces of 
philosophical theorizing, ‘My Uncle Toby would never offer to 
answer this by any other kind of argument than that of whistling half 
a dozen bars of Lilla Bullero . . . especially when anything which he 
deemed very absurd, was offered.’) 

Moore’s ideas, like Mach’s, represent a reaction against unwar- 
ranted grandiosity, a defence of precision and clarity against the high- 
sounding but obscure. But in his case the adversary is different—not 
philosophy thought of as Super-Science, so much as philosophy 
treated as a Theology-Substitute. F. H. Bradley, under whose shadow 
both Moore and Russell studied philosophy and against whom they 
both reacted, wrote a famous book called Appearance and Reality. 
In the first half of this book, he analysed many of our most familiar 
types of notion (colour-words, spatial and temporal concepts, and so 
on), and showed unanswerably that the use we make of all of them is 
crucially dependent on the context—as a result of which, if one tries 
to construe such notions as unchanging and self-subsistent entities, 
one will be led as the context varies into seeming contradictions. This 
we should nowadays regard as an inevitable feature of any system of 
concepts applicable to the world, but Bradley’s reaction to his dis- 
covery was different: it was to dismiss all our common ideas as noth- 
ing but Seeming or Appearance, and to present in their place, as the 
only true Reality, something he called ‘the Absolute’-—to which (alas) 
none of our adjectives whatever could consistently be applied. 

In retrospect Bradley’s Absolute looks a complete and utter 
abstraction, an intellectual formula so defined that it could have no 
possible reference to the world, but for a while it commanded in 
Oxford enormous (though naturally somewhat inarticulate) respect; 
many who had little use for religion as more normally understood 
treated it as the intellectual aspect of the Deity Himself. One of the 
few outspoken heretics at Oxford, F. C. S. Schiller of Corpus Christi 
College—a man of ingenuity and wit whose ideas have worn better 
than Bradley’s—published a mock-issue of Mind, including for 
frontispiece a blank sheet of pink paper with a protective covering of 
tissue. This, the caption explained, was a portrait of Its Immanence 
the Absolute: ‘Wink one eye,’ the reader was instructed, ‘and gaze 
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fixedly at the paper with the eye of faith until you see It.’ In itself the 
joke is not much better than of prep-school standard, but the real 
point of the episode lies in this: that Schiller’s action was really taken 
very hard by many of his colleagues, for whom Its Immanence the 
Absolute was (it seemed) no laughing-matter at all. 

Over against Bradley and his fellows, Moore held out a more 
modest programme for philosophy. As Mr. G. A. Paul has recently 
explained, he did not deny that there were many important dis- 
coveries for philosophers to make; but he did insist that the standards 
of rigour in argument hitherto respected by metaphysicians had been 
far too low, and that ‘all the most striking results of previous philoso- 
phers have as little claim to assent as the most superstitious beliefs of 
the most ignorant savages’. The chief devices by which plausibility 
had been given to these results, as he soon came to see, were various 
sorts of distortion of language: too much previous metaphysics had 
been built up by a series of plays-upon-words—especially upon a few 
innocent-looking but key words, such as the adverbs and adjectives 
‘real’ and ‘really’, ‘the same’ and ‘true’, and the verb ‘to know’. And 
by a patient, meticulous, relentless discussion of the meaning of the 
key-terms involved in any particular philosophical dispute, he was 
able—not in anger or mockery, but by the sheer force of contrast— 
to show up as specious the ‘splendid, uneasy, loose, scornful rhetoric 
of Bradley’. 

There is not the space here to go over in detail the history of recent 
developments in analytical philosophy; and in any case several use- 
ful accounts of the history have been published in the last few months 
—to mention two, Dr. John Holloway’s article on Analytical Philoso- 
phy in the Gollancz New Outline of Modern Knowledge, and the 
collection of broadcast talks collected and published by Macmillan 
under the title of The Revolution in Philosophy. Nor is there room 
to do more than hint at the great scope there still remains for differ- 
ences of outlook, approach and opinion between philosophers, even 
after all the new rigour of argument and critical method have been 
accepted—differences as marked as those which exist in the field of 
medicine between the anatomist, the physiologist, the clinician and 
the psycho-analyst. What I want to do instead is to place this 
“Revolution in Philosophy’—which I honestly believe to have been 
a turning-point in its development—and locate its position on 4 
small-scale map of the subject’s history. 

This is particularly worth doing, because one of the things most 
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often criticized about the movement is an inevitable outcome of the 
historical transition it represents. The one thing, it may be said, whi-* 
binds together the many different sorts of argument and interest to ve 
found among analytical philosophers today is their concern with the 
multifariousness of language—the care with which these philoso- 
phers insist on examining, one by one, the actual functions of each 
language-form and symbol that features in a philosophical puzzle, 
without regard to over-simple models, or to theories which may be 
based on misleading analogies. It is not that they consider the study 
of language to be the be-all and end-all of philosophy; rather it 
is for them the begin-all. (The word is Professor Austin’s.) Bitter 
experience of linguistic fallacies overlooked and earlier theories 
which collapsed into nothing when their terms were sufficiently 
carefully scrutinized has taught philosophers the urgency of such 
a study. 

Now this concern, this meticulousness, which they have learned 
from Moore, and the laborious discussion of seeming trivialities 
about language to which it has led, has earned analytical philoso- 
phers the reproach of being Scholastics. And that, I suspect, is what 
they are in fact—scholastics, followers of ‘the philosopher’—the 
proper, and in a few cases the worthy successors of Aristotle: and to 
say that need be no reproach at all. 

I propose to divide the history of earlier philosophy into three 
phases: the twentieth century I shall then suggest represents the 
opening of a fourth. First, the Greeks: for them, there was no sharp 
distinction such as we have now got into the habit of drawing, be- 
tween the philosopher, the scientist and the theologian. Plato’s 
Academy was a school of astronomy and mathematics as much as 
of logic and philosophy; and Aristotle was a zoologist with great 
skill in observation as well as the logician and metaphysician we still 
remember. (J. B. S. Haldane, indeed, credits him with having 
observed the dances of the honey-bee—which have been studied in 
detail and explained only in the last few years by Professor von 
Frisch.) Since in Greek times the same man was both what we would 
call a scientist and what we would call a philosopher, and the 
methods of argument of both types of investigation were only being 
worked out for the first time, it is not surprising that these two 
methods were not always clearly distinguished, and it is some- 
times unclear whether a particular doctrine is being offered as an 
explanation, such as a scientist would now give, or as an analysis of 
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a philosophical rather than scientific kind. The marvel is how nearly 
clear the Greeks were about this. 

In the two succeeding phases of its history, philosophy was domin- 
ated, first by the Aristotelian, but later by the Platonic method of 
thought. The dominance of Aristotle during the Middle Ages is well- 
known. To the newly-founded universities of the West, the recovery 
of his works was a revelation: it seemed, and no wonder, as if he had 
done the ground-work in all subjects, and that the only rational thing 
to do was to build a little higher on the foundations he had provided. 
This dominance had a happy effect in some fields, a depressing one 
in others. For Aristotle’s cast of mind represented only one side of the 
Greek genius. He was systematic, methodical, analytical; but he was 
neither mathematically-minded nor—fundamentally—speculative. 
As a result he had little use for Plato’s flights of cosmological 
imagination and, when it came to harnessing mathematics to the 
business of scientific theorizing, he was a thorough sceptic: such 
things as warmth and heaviness (he argued) are qualities not quanti- 
ties, and the idea of treating them quantitatively instead was a regret- 
table piece of fantasy, worthy more of a cranky minor prophet like 
Pythagoras than of a serious philosopher such as Plato was capable 
of being. (He shakes his head and returns to the methodical study 
of catfish and syllogisms.) With this attitude of Aristotle’s as the 
example for scholars, the sciences which flourished in the Middle 
Ages were, not surprisingly, the ones to which analytical methods of 
thought were most appropriate—and just how good mediaeval logic 
was, we have only recently begun to rediscover for ourselves. As for 
mathematical physics, this made little progress, and the Galilean 
revolution was delayed not so much by Aristotle’s positive doctrine, 
which is not nearly as mistaken as we have been taught to think, as 
by his pedestrian insistence on keeping his nose down to the actual 
facts about motion in the world around us. 

Turn to the third phase, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century was a revolt, 
not only of physicists against logicians, but also of Platonists against 
Aristotelians, of explainers against observers and describers. 
Descartes, Kepler and Galileo were all consciously reviving the tradi- 
tions of Pythagoras, Plato and Euclid as a counter to the influence of 
Aristotle. The effect of this Platonic revival on physics was immedi- 
ate. One’s whole aim in scientific theory, Galileo insisted, must be to 
replace qualitative conceptions by quantitative ones. Aristotle’s 
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scruples had been misplaced, and as for his pedestrian habit of 
acknowledging only what he can observe, this was unworthy of a 
true theorist. One must have confidence that the book of Nature is 
written in mathematical symbols, and not be chicken-hearted: a 
physicist must not be put off by a few apparently contrary observa- 
tions, or by the fact that no instances can actually be produced of the 
things he is talking about, such as ‘bodies moving under no impressed 
force’. He must be prepared to abstract, to speculate, to follow his 
mathematical nose, if he is to produce any theory worthy of the name. 
And certainly, without this daring—one almost feels like saying fool- 
hardy—habit of mind, Newton’s great synthesis of dynamics would 
have been impossible. 

The seventeenth century, however, replaced Aristotelian methods 
of thought by Platonist ones not only in physics, where the change 
proved all to the good, but all along the intellectual line. The patient 
analytical habits of the Schoolmen were forgotten, and the merits of 
their logic were overlooked. For the philosophers had scented bigger 
game: metaphysics previously, grumbled Leibniz, ‘did generally con- 
sist in empty words’, but ‘by means of my principles that science 
becomes real and demonstrative’. Analysis be blowed (he is saying), 
we have found out how to establish fundamental truths in natural 
philosophy and theology by rational argument from self-evident 
axioms, without even having to call in the authority of Holy Writ. 
And here begins what I called the hubristic phase in philosophy, 
which, though savaged by Hume and deflected by the work of Kant, 
has been halted in its tracks only in the twentieth century. 

What had happened? Having rejected Aristotle, the philosophers 
—who were still, as one must remember, at least part-time scientists— 
had allowed Plato and Euclid to go to their heads. Methods of the 
utmost value in physics were now applied all over the shop. The 
important thing, they thought, was to set out one’s ideas in an 
axiomatic system as near to Euclid’s as could be managed, confident 
that where the fundamental truths about space had proved to be 
logical consequences of apparently self-evident axioms and defini- 
tions, the same would turn out to be true elsewhere. Only looking 
back can we see how much latitude might be introduced and how 
many cracks plastered over by the use of sufficiently vague axioms. 
For the moment the way ahead was promising, and they set off 
bravely down their cul de sac. 

The story of this excursion forms the subject we call (slightly 
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grotesquely) the History of Modern Philosophy: the moral of the 
story is, I suggest, the virtue of matching your method to your prob- 
lem—in another word, of methodological specialization. It was all 
very well reviving Platonic methods of thought for the purposes of 
theoretical physics. In physical theory speculation can be as 
unfettered as you please, since there is always a day of reckoning: 
the theories dreamed up—whether centuries ahead of their time like 
those of Plato’s own Timaeus or devised to meet some specific and 
pressing intellectual quandary like Einstein’s Special Theory of Rela- 
tivity—these theories must, when the time comes, fit the facts, must 
serve to explain phenomena not better explained elsehow: and since 
this is a severe test, which few theories will in fact pass, speculation 
can afford to be correspondingly free. The metaphysician, on the 
other hand, has no laboratory or observatory beyond his common 
experience of all our lives and thought. He cannot afford to let his 
ideas run away with him, but must, if he is to get anywhere, keep his 
feet on the ground—remain analytic rather than speculative. 

To some, this assertion will seem a wanton paradox. For, while 
honestly worried by the unverifiability of metaphysical doctrines, 
they at the same time demand that the metaphysician shall be specu- 
lative. But speculative metaphysics, I am maintaining, is mainly a 
Renaissance red herring. It had a certain vogue earlier among the 
neo-Platonists and Augustinians, but its heyday began only with 
Descartes. Furthermore it is a false trail, and is bound to prove disap- 
pointing. Building up an adequate picture of the world around us— 
its make-up, its constituents and their habits—that is a task for the 
sciences. The concern of philosophy is not directly to mirror the 
world, or to provide super-science: philosophy is a reflexive study, 
whose business is to study and understand the notions and methods 
of thought men have developed in their attempts to come to terms 
with the world. The goal of philosophy is not so much a Weltan- 
schauung as a Begriffsanschauung: not a picture of the world so 
much as a map of our concepts. For this reason, speculation in 
metaphysics can be no freer than the facts about our actual notions 
permit. Lexicographical, minute, scholastic the appeals to these facts 
may appear: but they are the only assurance of sanity and agree- 
ment. Take away this control and a situation is created in which 
anyone can maintain whatever metaphysical doctrine he pleases, and 
in which one’s philosophy becomes a part of one’s Autobiography 
alone. If you are not interested in whether your way of seeing the 
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world—your set of notions—matches with that which has proved 
its worth in practice, you can see it as you please. 

From one point of view, this argument of mine may be paradoxi- 
cal; but from another, it is desperately respectable. Have we not 
always known that a prime maxim of philosophy was yv@@e odavrov, 
‘know yourself’—that one should be articulate about one’s own 
principles and methods of thought? It is only, I suggest, the 
heritage of the Scientific Revolution which leads us to forget that 
this is the—not just a—maxim of philosophy. Plato could afford to 
speculate grandly, since he was in large measure a physicist, and in 
his Orphic moods a theologian: Aristotle, on the other hand, was for 
the most part a true metaphysician, and it is no accident that so 
many of his own enquiries begin with painstaking analyses of the 
five senses of the word ‘explanation’, the six senses of the word 
‘element’ and so on. Aristotle, one suspects, would find himself very 
much at home at meetings of our own Aristotelian Society, and could 
teach its members a thing or two. For it is to him that analytical 
philosophy owes its real methodological beginnings, as theoretical 
physics does to Pythagoras and to Plato. 

I am talking here, of course, about philosophy and metaphysics 
as subjects which we can hope to study and discuss in a serious co- 
operative way. Any man is at liberty to have his own theological and 
scientific, aesthetic and political views also—a philosopher, one 
hopes, as much as any man. Oscar Wilde, following Coleridge, 
divided all men into natural Platonists and natural Aristotelians: the 
Platonists prefer blue to green, sweets to savouries, and cats to dogs 
—the Aristotelians the reverse. This has often been taken to imply 
that one is at liberty to be, within philosophy, either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian, either speculative and system-building or analytical and 
reflexive—the choice is a matter of taste. Such tolerance I wish, in 
conclusion, to condemn: a choice and a question of taste there may 
be, though I do not see why one should not keep one’s intellectual 
tastes in harmony as well as one’s chromatic, gastronomical and 
zoological ones. The choice, however, is not one within philosophy, 
but one between philosophy and other intellectual spheres. Cat- 
lovers may look with distrust and impatience on the dogged meticu- 
lousness of analytical philosophers: but they have no serious alterna- 
tive to offer. If what they want is an accurate picture of the world we 
live in, or the truth that leads to Eternal Salvation, they have come to 
the wrong shop. The multi-purpose philosophy—at once conceptual 
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analysis, super-science and theology-substitute—is dead, I suspect, 
for good, and it is no help to try and breathe fresh life into its corse: 
we have entered a stage of intellectual specialization from which there 
is no escape. 

Even the grand system-builders of those inconclusive three cen- 
turies from 1600 to 1900 look very different if you scratch away 
their surfaces. Bradley on Reality may appear to us empty and out 
of touch: Bradley on Appearance is acute, perceptive and cogent. 
But his success is that of an analyst. He, too, obtains the positive 
results he does by the only methods which, as a philosopher, are 
open to him. Even the best speculative philosophers are therefore not 
quite what they purport to be: like some of the ‘cats’ which Fellows 
of N*wnh*m are permitted to keep in College, they display a 
suspicious tendency to bark. 

After all, how could it be otherwise? We philosophers are chair- 
borne scholars. We have no source of information denied to others, 
and it would be pretentious humbug for us to claim that we had. 
Our experience is everyone’s experience; like others, we are men and 
citizens, have imaginations and curiosity about the world, and 
immortal longings. But though in an armchair one can make few new 
discoveries and observations, one can match, compare, contrast, and 
try to see in proportion, the discoveries, observations and ideas of 
others—in other words one can reflect. Conceptions which for the 
scientist, the politician or the theologian are tools to be used, become 
for the philosopher things to be scrutinized and understood for their 
own sakes. From time to time this critical, reflective activity may 
lead to results of use to others—as with Einstein’s revolutionary 
critique of the notion of simultaneity, a piece of philosophizing whose 
origins he himself traces back to the work of Hume and Mach. At 
other times, the incidental consequences of our philosophizing are 
less happy—I have in mind particularly the incidental effects on the 
teaching of English in schools of the notion of ‘self-expression’. 

Perhaps this danger—of a philosophical doctrine in itself innocent 
leading through misunderstanding to the widespread adoption of 
unhappy patterns of conduct—perhaps this is what led both Aristotle 
and Plato to conclude that moral philosophy was not a subject to be 
studied by the young. Now I am myself youngish, have myself 
written about moral philosophy, and stand where I do today with 
the duty of teaching as well as studying the subject, so it would be a 
little inconsistent for me to follow Aristotle and Plato all the way. 
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But up to a point we should all go with them: the merits of a philoso- 
phical doctrine are not to be judged by its popular appeal, by the 
impact it makes on that larger public which reviled Hume and 
Hobbes and condemned Socrates to death: Philosophy is not to be 
judged by its apparent usefulness. If I may stand a famous remark 
of Karl Marx on its head: the point is not to change the world but to 
understand it, and above all to understand wherein our understand- 
ing consists. If my colleagues and I are philosophers it is (I suppose) 
because we find in the strenuous effort to know ourselves—to see 
things in proportion, to become articulate and self-aware about the 
concepts which most people only use—a good to be pursued for its 
own sake. And if we seem sometimes to be lost and wandering in a 
jungle of linguistics (as my Australian friends would say, “bushed’) 
we must ask onlookers to be patient and remember how, for John 
Locke also, truth was something which would stand revealed only 
if the philosophers were prepared to play their part by clearing away 
the brambles and undergrowth which stand in the way of know- 
ledge. 
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OFTEN it is not what an intellectual movement says but what it takes 
for granted that matters. The discrepancy between self-portrait and 
real essence may be particularly important with regard to ‘Linguistic 
Philosophy’. 

A member of the movement, explaining what he called the deliber- 
ate abusiveness with which he treated certain older theories, said that 
he found it necessary so as to free himself of the hold they had on him. 
Such aggressiveness as I may display towards the movement is 
similarly motivated. Yet it is difficult to understand it without some 
sympathetic insight: kneeling so that I may lose faith, and coming to 
pray so that I may remain to scoff. 

Its real essence is the belief that: 

(a) The world is what it is (precisely). 
(b) The world is what it seems (roughly). 

We shall understand the movement when we see why (a) is not as 
vacuous as it seems, and why (b) is not as questionable as it seems. 
Neither slogan is used much or at all. They convey, however, the key 
image or idea. 

Consider (a). What most pre-linguistic philosophy had in common 
was that it took philosophic questions for granted. It was only 
puzzled about their answers. Linguistic philosophy puzzles about the 
oddity of the questions, which may not be apparent. Questions such 
as Are there (really) material objects? Are actions free? Does any- 
thing matter? seem questions like any others. The traditional philoso- 
pher was a man who, stimulated by the weight of these interrogative 
formulae, charged into the realm of fact or speculation and came 
back with an answer, intelligible or otherwise. 

The linguistic philosopher does nothing of the kind. He concen- 
trates on the question, not on the possible answers: on trying to un- 
ravel the errors and confusions, the double meanings and no-mean- 
ings-at-all and changes of meaning which he suspects or is sure are 
present. What counts as a solution for him is a discussion of the 
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terms occurring in the question, or related terms, such that it shows 
the question to be unnecessary or the answer obvious rather than 
difficult. Propounding and arguing for a solution does not count. 
Be it said that some traditional philosophy is treated with respect 
as honorary linguistic analysis, misunderstood by its authors and 
before its time; rather as some Christians have been concerned to 
include some of the more edifying pre-Christian philosophers 
amongst the Saved. 

There is, so to speak, no problem. The muddle is in our own con- 
cepts. We are like a drunk falling over his own legs with no real 
obstacle tripping him up. Once he controls his own legs walking will 
be easy, for the actual road is straight and clear. The question is: why 
are they so confident that this is so? 

Linguistic philosophy was preceded by Logical Positivism. That 
doctrine insisted on seeing statements in the context of their method 
of verification. If they had none, they were meaningless. Now linguis- 
tic philosophy differs from that in two ways. First, it is aware that the 
decision procedures, employment, use of sentences is far more mani- 
fold and varied than what is conveyed by the simple notion ‘verifica- 
tion’. Secondly, it recognizes that even if the model of what it is that 
makes a statement meaningful is enriched and broadened, it is still 
useless to outlaw statements that do not fit, as ‘meaningless’. 
Extermination is no cure, and ‘metaphysical’ questions and state- 
ments do not allow themselves to be exterminated by fiat. 

Now, although linguistic philosophy has not taken over the simple 
model of how we ever manage to mean anything, it has quite 
properly taken over a strong sense of questions and statements not 
existing in a vacuum, but in the context of procedure-rules implicit in 
the meanings of the terms employed. (They are that meaning.) Hence 
if a question persistently resists attempts at answering it, it becomes 
reasonable to suspect, as a possible explanation, that something has 
gone wrong with the use of the terms employed in it. This becomes 
the only possible explanation if it is also assumed that no great 
difficulties are to be found in things as opposed to malformed con- 
cepts. 

Consider this: philosophic questions seldom or never hinge on 
some particular fact being thus rather than thus. Indeed in general 
no specific fact is expected to be any different in virtue of the truth 
or falsity of philosophic theories, which are not concerned with 
whether this piece of matter exists, whether this man is free, whether 
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this woman is beautiful, whether this cause has this effect, but with 
whether Matter, Freedom, Beauty, Causation as such exist or are of 
some general nature. And having wondered about such a point in 
general, we then go on to draw the lines in particular cases much as 
before. (Not always, but linguistic philosophers concentrate on the 
cases when we do.) 

Two insights now converge: the concrete irrelevance of philosophic 
generalities, and the awareness that questions and statements only 
make sense in the implicit context of their decision procedures which 
are parts of human life. Both suggest the conclusion which linguistic 
philosophers draw: that philosophic questions through their very 
generality, through their detachment from the normal daily contexts 
of similar-sounding but less general questions, have so to speak un- 
hinged themselves from reality and only reflect a confusion in their 
terms. The suspicion suggested by the alleged oddity of the question, 
brought out by contrast with the normal use of the terms used, is 
confirmed by the untestable, undecidable nature of philosophic 
theories. 

This is where the apparently tautologous slogan, ‘The world is 
what it is’, comes in. The point is that traditional philosophers have, 
by implication and by their practice, contradicted it. They implicitly 
supposed that alternative possibilities existed with regard to the very 
general truths about the world—such as whether or not there is 
Matter, Freedom, Mind, Rightness, Beauty, Probability, Knowledge 
and so on. But these categories correspond to kinds of uses of lan: 
guage, not to things which may be present or absent. They could 
only suppose there was a question here to be answered by failing to 
reflect that questions are only possible in the context of some rules 
for the use of the words occurring in them, and that these rules in 
turn form part of a system known as a language. 

What have you said when you have called the universe names 
(such as being made of sense-data, of substance, of mind, of the 
Absolute, contains values, universals, etc.)? Calling the world names 
makes no difference, it is what it is. But when the methodologically 
crucial question ‘What have you said when you’ve said . . . ?’ (or 
‘What would it be like if . . .’?) is applied to specific, non-philosophi- 
cal questions, the answer is more positive, something is being said. 
things would be this way rather than that. Hence the important line 
drawn between general, philosophic name-calling and the healthy 
daily use of words built into real activities. 
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In its general features, it is held that the world cannot be other than 
it is, and there is nothing to find out. Or to put it a little less mislead- 
ingly, there are no general features of the world about which some- 
thing could be decided. What we are really dealing with is not general 
features of things but broad types of the uses of language. Indeed, 
language is used for factual assertion, for moral claims and rebukes, 
for appraising beauty, for assessing probabilities, etc., etc. All these 
types of statement, and others, have their roles to play in life. Within 
each type, implicit rules exist for assessing the merits of rival asser- 
tions. But if we try to do outside one of these categories what is only 
appropriate within it, we attempt the absurd and only enmesh our- 
selves in self-induced confusions. 

By now it should be clear that “The world is what it is’ is an insight 
of importance and not a vacuous tautology. The slogan of linguistic 
philosophy might well have been: “Things are what they are and will 
be what they will be—why should we seek to be confused?’ 

The steps which took us here were: Statements can only be under- 
stood in the context of the implicit rules for the use of the constituent 
terms, and these rules may in the case of some questions be lacking 
or inconsistent or inadequate. This was the insight of Logical Posi- 
tivism.* 

These rules are not homogeneous or simple, and cannot be seen in 
isolation from the varied activities and situations in which they occur. 
Man the proposition-stating animal is not to be seen in abstraction 
from man the agent, the social animal, and so on. 

Given this view of language as a set of tools inside the world, it 
follows, or at least is plausible, that we cannot infer, from the general 
rules governing the use of our verbal tools, the answers to some 
special questions quite unlike those built into the normal employ- 
ment of those tools. Moreover, there is nothing to infer. The alleged 
general features of the world, such as the reality of matter or mind 
or the moral law, are only so to speak shadows of classifications of 


* But marred by the assumption that these rules were all of a very few simple 
kinds. Two key images underlay positivist treatment of empirical assertions: one, 
that of ‘atomic’ sentences wedded in a one-to-one way to ‘atomic’ facts in a strictly 
monogamous system with obligatory marriage, with non-‘atomic’ sentences only 
allowed in when vouched for by atomic ones. Sentences that failed to find partner 
facts were doomed to burn (be false), whilst those which did not even court facts 
were meaningless. The second image was that of consciousness facing the assembly 
of its own data and unable to transcend them. The first image is one of ‘language in 
the world’, the second one of ‘mind vis-a-vis the world’. The second has been 
ae rejected by linguistic philosophy, the first retained but made vastly 
more complex, not to say amorphous. 
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uses of words. The world is and can be taken for granted, it contains 
no problems. Philosophic questions only occur concerning the intri- 
cacies and varieties of the uses of words in the world. Traditional 
philosophy is conceived as having a kind of heuristic use here: it is 
supposed that at any point where philosophic theories have prolifer- 
ated—e.g. about freedom—there is some asymmetry, some dissimi- 
larity under similar verbal appearance or vice versa, which gives 
rise to the oddity (philosophic theories being ex officio odd), and that 
it is now our job to locate the oddity of usage and explain how it led 
to puzzlement. One might say: traditional philosophy took language 
for granted and puzzled about the world. Linguistic philosophy takes 
the world for granted and puzzles about language. Descartes once 
started a philosophy by systematically doubting all the general 
features of things: these philosophers have invented another by 
systematically not doubting any of them. 

It must be stressed that the absence of mystery and problems in 
the world is not only a conclusion but also a premiss which deter- 
mines procedure. In as far as this premiss is itself deduced from 
anything, it is so from the positivistic exclusion as meaningless of 
those answers or solutions to alleged problems that would be specifi- 
cally philosophical. Thus everything dovetails in a self-authenticating 
circle of assumptions, procedures and conclusions. (And _ thus 
linguistic philosophy, disclaimers and superficial differences notwith- 
standing, is parasitic on positivism.) 

Thus from the model of language-a-tool-in-the-world it follows 
that every philosophic problem must have a linguistic solution. When 
the rules for the use of a type of word have been ascertained—trules 
we have made qua language-using animals—what further problem 
could there be?* The basic argument is as simple as this, and it 
underlines the procedures and outlook of linguistic philosophers. It 
is a gravely defective argument, even if sometimes relevant and 
apposite. But before proceeding to criticism, some further elucida- 
tion of the outlook: the alternative possible formulations, “The world 
is as it seems’ or ‘Common sense is always right’ seem questionable 


* Take as an example the problem of other minds. There must be some rules 
for when we say that we know that someone else thinks or feels something: there 
must, for we clearly do not use these expressions at random. Hence when we have 
succeeded in specifying those rules—which is admitted to be difficult, indeed the 
difficulties are sometimes we re ag have our solution, we know what know- 
ing the thoughts or feelings of another means or is. What else could we have or 
want? Note that it follows that there are no insoluble problems. 
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rather than vacuous. The world may be other than it seems, common 
sense may be wrong, one might think. On points of detail, certainly: 
on general issues, no. To contradict common sense or appearance 
on a general issue, to suppose that life may be a dream or that 
nothing matters, is not to have a rival theory but to declare an 
unpracticable intention of abstaining from using a whole category 
of language, whilst confusedly imagining oneself to have a rival 
theory. 

All this being so, one might ask the linguistic philosopher—why 
bother to go through the rather tedious piecemeal solutions, why not 
content oneself with this general demonstration of their possibility? 
Why indeed: my own belief is that the general idea underlying it is 
the most interesting thing about this philosophy, far more so that the 
specific applications. But the practitioners do not agree and they lay 
great store by those applications. 

Three reasons can be given for this: (a) that in the process of work- 
ing out the applications, insight is gained into the functioning of 
language; (b) people bothered by a particular philosophic problem 
will not be satisfied by the general demonstration, but need to see it 
applied to their problem. (The reverse seems to me true. I have yet to 
meet someone impressed by a specific solution without being 
imbued by the spirit. But I am impressed by the general idea myself, 
and so are many of us.); (c) the general idea or model behind the 
arguments is not admitted by them, it is even disclaimed that there 
is one. 

Thus there is tendency in the movement to deny the existence of 
a general theory or model, or even, rather absurdly, that there is a 
movement, and to pretend, no doubt sincerely, that problems are 
approached ad hoc and on their merits. This has the advantage, 
amongst others, that the general premiss not being supposed to exist 
cannot be challenged. What this claim to open-mindedness and 
flexibility could mean if true I don’t quite understand, for there must 
be some general notion of what is a problem and what a solution. 
I am sceptical about the Heraclitus-like discoveries about thought 
and problems. Be that as it may, this claim is in fact spurious, and 
for that reason I have entitled this article The Spurious Fox, in terms 
of Mr. Berlin’s Fox/Hedgehog dichotomy. 

The foxy claim can be rejected on a number of grounds: for one, 
general unplausibility. Loosely speaking, thinking which is not some 
kind of unification is not thinking and certainly provides no 
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explanations. Not that linguistic philosophers have been much given 
to explicitly defending the notion of an idiographic science and sui 
generis clarification—though implicitly they seem to—but the diff- 
culties of such a notion are considerable. No-one has more than a 
limited number of party tricks (especially those who perform well!) 
and they are never really impromptu. If something like the model | 
have sketched did not underlie the manifestations of the technique, 
they would have neither the unity nor the appeal which in fact they 
have. Treated simply as a trial-and-error technique, it lacks the 
pragmatic justification of success which alone could keep such an 
ad hoc gimmick going. It has helped to clarify some problems with- 
out solving them (e.g. mind-body, other minds), it has left others 
where they were (e.g. ethics), and it has committed some absurdities 
in forcing its model on certain problems (e.g. freedom, induction, 
God).* That the model is operating (and sustaining the practice) can 
be seen as follows: suppose that in addition to the legal principle that 
all men are innocent until proved guilty, there also developed a habit 
amongst judges of never treating any evidence as sufficient for the 
establishment of guilt. One would soon begin to suspect, and rightly, 
that judges were acting on the tacit theory that no man was guilty. 
Similarly, given the abstention from solutions and the treatment of 
normal philosophic theories as symptoms rather than as candidates 
to truth, one concludes that there is an underlying idea of the kind 
outlined at work. This can be confirmed from the conduct of a 
linguistic philosopher in discussion. Faced with a problem very 
plainly recalcitrant to his method, e.g. freedom, he predicts (without 
fulfilling this promise) that if we examine the words-from the use of 
which the problem ‘is said’ (by his own school!) ‘to arise’, we shall, 
or more modestly may, no longer wish to ask the question. If pressed 
on the determinism/indeterminism issue, he exclaims impatiently 
that if you must have an answer in such terms then of course (great 
emphasis) he is an indeterminist: the suggestion being that he deplores 
the theory-about-the-world sound of this, but that the ‘of course’ is 
clearly warranted by the fact that ordinary usage is indeterminist or 
at least not determinist. The very use of these theoretical terms he 


* Be it noted that Logical Positivism was abandoned not so much because of 
some refutation of its key ideas as because it failed to deliver the goods it promised, 
ie. solutions of philosophic problems by the ‘reduction’ of actual statements to 
constituents compatible with its model. The model itself had and retains great 
plausibility. By now, linguistic philosophy has had as much time—and more people 
—to produce its goods as reductionism had when it was abandoned. 
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characterizes at the ‘tertiary stage’ (of the philosophic disease), 
the secondary having been the unsystematized perplexity about 
terms which, he implies, preceded and caused the philosophic 
perplexity. 

The notion that no theory can contradict the normal or standard 
or paradigmatic use of a word is deeply embedded in linguistic 
philosophy. It is ironical to find a movement rightly priding itself on 
its semantic awareness committing such a howler in semantics at the 
very centre of its thought, akin to the confusion of connotation and 
denotation, or the extension and intension of a term. The howler 
consists of inferring from the fact that words derive their meanings 
from their uses and contexts, the conclusion that a theory employing 
a word in its normal meaning, and yet implying that the word is mis- 
takenly used in the whole range of its actual uses or in its paradig- 
matic use, must be mistaken. But this does not follow,* and is based 
on a failure to realize that words derive their meaning not in any 
simple way from the actual range of situations in which they are 
used, but in all kinds of more complicated ways from the general 
language system of which they are part, and that the discovery of 
unsuspected implications or new facts may entail that the paradig- 
matic use, or the whole range of uses, is mistaken. Of course, the 
argument from usage is sometimes apposite. Linguistic philosophers 
behave as if it always were. t 

Let us return to the key image. What it amounts to is naturalism 
with regard to language, seeing language as a natural process and 
activity and solving philosophical problems in the course of an in- 
vestigation of this process. Now naturalism with regard to man or the 
world, the awareness that things which give rise to philosophic prob- 
lems (e.g. morality, inference, knowledge, etc.) can be seen as natural 
processes or aspects of them, is vieux jeu and in its time also gave rise 
to philosophies. Nowadays that is rare, for whilst most philosophers 
admit that the natural history or psychology of morals or inference 


* Cf. ‘Use and Meaning,’ The Cambridge Journal, 1951. 


+t Sometimes, however, these principles are forgotten. In his Presidential Address 
to the Aristotelian Society, 1956, Professor J. L. Austin makes an en passant remark 
implying that we are not yet really clear about anything. Has he forgotten the 
many occasions in daily life when we say, in full accordance with the rules of 
usage and expecting to be understood, that we are quite clear about something? 
Why is clarity not to receive. the treatment that was meted out, for instance, to 
certainty? A generation ago Frank Ramsey wittily defined scholasticism as pre- 
—— that what is not clear, is. A new species has emerged: pretending that what 
is clear, is not. 
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or cognition, etc., are relevant, at the same time they are not adequate 
for the solution of the philosophic problem. When however the 
naturalistic account is introduced in linguistic guise, in the form of 
‘when do we say, etc.’, this point is not yet sufficiently appreciated.* 
The old-fashioned led to an interest and respect for the facts of 
human life. Linguistic naturalism, on the contrary, leads to a diminv- 
tion of curiosity, for it suggests that all the necessary and relevant 
facts are already in the possession of the philosopher qua language- 
user, or at his elbow in the O.E.D. 

Linguistic naturalism could only make its impact after philosophy 
had already received a linguistic twist: for a philosopher who did not 
think language relevant in the first place, seeing it as a natural tool 
would make no difference. But this twist is just what did occur.t 
Once upon a time, much of philosophy was carried on in terms of 
goings-on between mind and the world (and at a certain stage Kant’s 
Copernican Revolution occurred, consisting of saying that the prob- 
lems were less about the world than about what mind did with it and 
to it). As a result of the early work of Russell, Wittgenstein and 
others, philosophy was carried on more in terms of the relation of 
language and the world. Linguistic philosophy was the second 
Copernican Revolution of this kind: it insisted that not much sense 
could be made of questions about the fundamental or general or 
necessary features of the world, and that these questions had to be 
re-interpreted as being about the other factor, language.t 

Linguistic philosophers say that if we carefully examine the actual 
use of the terms occurring in philosophic questions, we shall no 
longer wish to ask them. The very opposite is true: if we carefully 
examine, as I have tried to do, in conventional philosophic terms and 
manner, the motives, the underlying model, of being pre-occupied 
with ordinary language, we shall no longer in general want to know 


* This point is simply not met by saying that over and above linguistic clarifica- 
tion there is also a residue of personal value commitment. There is a vast area of 
philosophic discussion which quite properly is neither a matter of what we say 
nor what we decide. 


+t Though in certain cases the discovery that something was ‘about language’ 
was not so much a ‘discovery’ as a shift in the meaning of language, a shift of the 
kind that is derided by the movement in other cases. 


t Bertrand Russell aptly remarked somewhere that Kant’s switch was really an 
anti-Copernican Counter-revolution, for its effect and perhaps intention was to put 
Man back at the centre of things. The same is true of linguistic philosophy, which 
also has the effect and appeal of putting the focus of all issues back home, in our 
own speech habits. : 
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about it. Of course we may want to on occasions when particular 
reasons for it arise.* 

The need for conventional, old-fashioned philosophic style is 
important. For note that whilst the movement may rightly be called 
one of ordinary language, it spurns ordinary thought. The movement 
in fact most remarkably combines great esotericism (in method) with 
the counteresoteric doctrine that the world is as it appears to every- 
one.t In fact, old-fashioned philosophy, some extravagant systems 
apart, is far closer to ordinary thought. There are games in which the 
natural, instinctive moves of the beginner are usually wrong: I gather 
that the natural batting stance is usually wrong, that the neophyte 
rockclimber has to be cured of hugging the rock, using his knees, etc. 
Thought is similar, according to linguistic philosophy. The natural 
reaction of the thinking man, the assumption that interesting 
questions should have conclusive answers and that these are attain- 
able by systematic thought, is a basic error, they imply. The attitude 
practised and inculcated by linguistic philosophers, the meticulous, 
not to say extremely tedious examination of the normal uses of the 
relevant words, leading to that (quite hypothetical) point at which 
‘one no longer wishes to ask the question’, is, however, the last thing 
the intelligent but unconverted man would do. 


Now this rejection of ordinary systematic thought about general 
issues is only another aspect of the aforementioned howler in seman- 
tics, the restricted and narrow application of the truism that the mean- 
ing of words resides in their use. Indeed: but that use includes their 
place in the system of concepts (or language, if you prefer) which is 
open to revision and has historically witnessed such revisions. The 
smugness, the absence of a sense of general alternatives, which often 


* Linguistic philosophers are in the habit of saying that when an (old-fashioned) 
philosopher says ..., he really means . . . (something quite different: usually, that 
things could be described in quite a different way from the way we normally do. 
Though the poor man was also supposed to mislead himself into thinking that he 
had a rival theory). Now it should be clear that when a linguistic philosopher 
says..., he really means something quite different: roughly, that as no philosophic 
problems and solutions are possible, . . . is the only possible answer we can have. 
There being no de jure answers, a description of de facto usage is all that can be 
had. But, absurdly, he misleads himself into thinking that . . . is in some more 
important sense a solution. 


t Cf. ‘The Philosophy of Wittgenstein,’ The Tutor’s Bulletin for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1954. Essentially, Wittgenstein believed two propositions: in his youth, that 
language reflects the world; in his age, that it does not. 

The latter view made him the Heraclitus of language, and led to the use and 
heterogeneity (of uses) theory of language. This gave him the reputation of a fox 
despite the unique and hence hedgehog-like nature of the premiss. 


3 
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characterizes the movement, is part of a lack of historical view, not 
to mention sociological sophistication, against which classical 
scholarship does not appear to be a barrier. For instance, their dis- 
cussions of metaphysical doctrines seldom discuss the wider social 
uses of certain theories, or the general social role of key ideas. When 
linguistic philosophers examine usages in the context of the social 
situation in which they occur, the word ‘social’ occurs in the narrower 
sense closer to that which interests the gossip-columnist than to the 
broader sense which interests the sociologist. 

The key insight, that meanings are roles not things, that entities 
and realms must not be multiplied as correlates of ways of using 
words, is of course both important and true. The unmasking of the 
tacitly operating fallacy that things lurk behind all words can be 
compared with the demolition of anthropomorphism, the interpreta- 
tion of things non-human as human. Like that fallacy, this one too 
produced a whole cluster of semi-conscious mistakes. 

But the narrow application of the notion of role or use has been as 
harmful. Systematic thought about important issues—in other words 
philosophy—is quite properly unimpressed by the antecedent use of 
words. The suggestion that about these general issues there is noth- 
ing to be settled, draws too sharply a line (between the real and the 
verbal, roughly) which is neither clear nor sharp nor settled. The 
questions on either side of it are neither separate nor separable. 
About the general viability of, say, ethical or teleological or religious 
or responsibility-attributing discourse, questions can be asked which 
it is a grotesque travesty to treat linguistically and by appeal to usage. 
Concerning this new method of dealing with them, let this be said: a 
leader of the movement is plausibly credited with the dictum that in 
philosophy one knows one is getting somewhere when one is getting 
bored with the question. One can only wonder whether the prac- 
titioners know how to distinguish the boredom of attrition from the 
boredom of illumination. 

Far from being a neutral and open-minded technique of clarifica- 
tion, the method is in fact rigidly committed to its model of an in- 
herently unmysterious world, with language as a natural activity and 
tool within it, with purposes and rules implicit in its actual working, 
and strange or undecidable questions arising as by-products of break- 
downs in its use. The rigidity of the application of this model has 
been re-inforced by the illusion that no model was being employed. 
Moreover, the application of this interesting and inherently plausible 
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model has been pushed to absurd lengths through sticking to it with 
regard to problems unsuitable for such treatment (e.g. freedom). The 
origins of linguistic philosophy are connected with the healthy reac- 
tion against the absurdities of Idealism, against tortuous arguments 
which claimed to show that the world was quite other than it seemed. 
The new dogmatism to the effect that the world is quite as it seems 
has by now produced its own crop of absurdities and arguments 
which silence without convincing. One might perhaps profitably 
make a list of these, of things said but not possibly believed, and use 
them as probable indices of points at which non-linguistic problems 
arise or where we do have some kind of general knowledge of things 
(the model showing the impossibility of this notwithstanding); just 
as the absurdities of earlier philosophy were used as indices of lin- 
guistic oddities. 

The assumption of a totally transparent world is as unsatisfactory 
as that of a wholly deceptive one. Above all, it must be realized that 
such a total assumption is operative. This fox is a crypto-hedgehog! 

As a philosophy, it is simply a great evasion of all questions. Issues 
are prejudged by the assumption of an unmysterious world and of 
mysteries as by-products of the misuse of word-tools within it. Past 
philosophic systems have indeed often been attempts to reduce every- 
thing to some simple unity and symmetry. Linguistic philosophy 
fancies itself free from the drive which it considers to be the crucial 
hedgehog’s fallacy of overrating the homogeneity of things or usages. 
In fact it has its own version of the drang to unification: the unmys- 
terious world of common appearance with difficulties as verbal 
illusions. Passionate pro-foxes, of whom I am not one, may derive 
satisfaction that this unification is at least as abortive as earlier ones. 

Another aspect of the defects of the movement is the implicit abdi- 
cation of normative and critical functions. At one stage members of 
the movement even thought that the de facto use of language could 
settle normative or evaluational problems. This has been abjured, 
but the ‘discovery’ that it is an error was included in one of those 
collections of essays which communicate the doctrine to the public! 
If a man believes that 2 and 2 make 5, it is sad. If he (quite rightly) 
considers this a Revolution in Arithmetic and persuades others, it is 
sadder still. If he is cured, that is a matter for rejoicing. But if he 
then claims the (re)-discovery of 2 plus 2 making 4 to the credit of his 
Arithmetical Revolution, it is time to protest. 

Most philosophical problems always have had a normative or 
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evaluational aspect which was their most important part, and were 
known to be such: quid juris as well as quid facti, in Kant’s legal 
metaphor, was asked. This being so, the linguistic approach not only 
does not provide normative answers but is largely irrelevant. There 
is Bradley’s definition of metaphysics as ‘the finding of bad reasons 
for what we believe upon instinct’. Linguistic philosophy had tried to 
turn it into showing why no reasons are required for what we believe 
through linguistic habit. 


There are objections to the movement other than strictly philoso- 
phical ones. It is an ideology. Its ideas are diffused and maintained 
in part by a set of self-authenticating devices, a dovetailing of doc- 
trine, procedural rule, and semi-institutional organization, a re-in- 
forcement by pressures which are psychological rather than strictly 
rational. Now this is true in some measure of any intellectual move- 
ment, and any group of men communicating ideas might be called 
a ‘movement’. (One cannot waste time on any crank who wishes to 
examine one’s first principles.) The point is that the extent to which 
all this is true of linguistic philosophy is far greater than is necessary 
or salutary. 

The charismatic leadership introduced into philosophy by Witt- 
genstein is still in evidence. The symbols have changed: the charis- 
matic leather jacket has been replaced by the manner and appearance 
of a conventional bank manager. Yet how appropriate: if the esoteric 
insight of philosophy is that the world is as it seems, it is suitable 
that the philosopher should be as other men are. This volte-face is, 
after all, matched by that other innovation, the discovery that 
ascendancy can be obtained by the use of short and common words, 
replacing that quite dated technique of obtaining it through long and 
abstruse ones. There is an old definition of the philosopher as the 
man who talks about important matters so that one does not under- 
stand, but feels that it is one’s own fault. Linguistic philosophy has 
certainly revolutionized the techniques for obtaining this last effect. 
In addition to the type of leadership, there is also what one may 
perhaps call argument by lifemanship, going back possibly to G. E. 
Moore.* In brief, to understand the movement properly it is desirable 
not merely to know the key image and the techniques for applying it, 
but also to have some acquaintance with the sociological writings of 


* Cf. the description of his mode of argument by Lord Keynes in his Two 
Memoirs. 
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Max Weber and Stephen Potter, and possibly with the ambiance of 
group therapy sessions. 

Moreover, as an ideology it is in a decadent stage.* In the earlier 
stages, the intellectual values, which were well served, were clarity 
and honesty. (These were shared with Logical Positivism.) There was 
also an air of excitement and discovery vis-d-vis both traditional and 
positivistic philosophy. These are now largely lacking, as is perhaps 
typical of Second Generations. Paraphrasing the immortal words of 
Groucho Marx: It seems trivial, but don’t be deceived— it is trivial. 

In certain ways, the movement is extremely English despite deriv- 
ing from the work of an Austrian: ‘English’ not perhaps as the 
English are but as a well-received humorous tradition (Maurois, 
Mikes, Daninos) has painted them. (It is worth noting that the stereo- 
type of the pragmatic, untheoretical race is fairly new. Hume 
remarked somewhere that nowhere else are the abstract and abstruse 
studies pursued so much as on this island.) Philosophy in the past has 
been a matter of over-statement: even melo-dramatic over-statement. 
Linguistic philosophy is a philosophy of under-statement. 

What its doctrine boils down to concretely is that the mid-morning 
view of the world of a stable and balanced stockbroker, who was 
perhaps a rowing man in his youth,t is fundamentally right, whilst 
the nocturnal preoccupations of a longhaired egghead, interested in 
his inner life, in the human predicament, etc., or in strange cosmic 
possibilities, are demonstrably phoney and a by-product of verbal 
confusion. Well, I daresay there is a great deal in this. At the same 
time I wonder what happens to linguistic philosophers when they 
reach that stage that is supposed to occur in every Babbitt’s life when 
the crucial questions are faced, as opposed to being just indices of 
uses of words. 

Past philosophy has indeed often been a kind of cosmological 
Bovarisme; and a response to being thrown into a strange and alien 
world which one never made. Linguistic philosophers on the other 
hand are perfectly at home in it and show you that you are, too, if 


* I must make unambiguously clear that these and similar earlier comments are 
not intended to apply to men such as Professors Ryle, John Wisdom, or Ayer (who 
in any case does not really fit in this group, though may be mistaken by Third 
Programme listeners as one of them), for whose work and manner of conducting 
argument I have the utmost admiration. These comments are directed at what is 
sometimes described as the latest avant-guarde of the movement, and what I 
should call the Second Generation or Stalinist phase. 


+ My apologies to stockbrokers if I do them an injustice, and to rowing poets. 
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only you will examine your terms. Weltschmerz is but Wortschmerz. 
Santayana said that all a philosopher could do was provide a world 
poem. This movement restores the status quo and reduces every- 
thing back to prose, preferably the prose of a civil service directive. 
It may all be seen as part of the Entzauberung der Welt, applied to 
philosophy. 

Philosophy in the past was held to start from wonderment, and 
perhaps to end in it, too. It still starts from it, but the wonder sheds 
no light on the world, it is a mere index of confusion. The world 
itself evokes no such feelings. It must be said that in Wittgenstein 
himself there was a marked strain of suggestion that when the verbal 
confusions are cleared up, what remains is all the more mysterious, 
not less so. This strain is almost wholly absent in his successors. 
Voltaire once said that philosophy was about what everyone knew 
and about what no-one will ever know. It is now held to be only 
about what everyone knows, but confirmed in a way no-one would 
ever have suspected. 

It must be admitted that this pedantry and a cultivated lack of 
inspiration (in some cases it also comes naturally) has a poetry all its 
own. A dry and restrained dish may be welcome after exotic exag- 
geration. As in tailoring, there can be great elegance in restraint. No 
doubt this is the psychological appeal of the school: after so many 
visions and so much strain after wonderment, a prosaic and unin- 
spired view may be an illumination of kinds. Moreover, its elabora- 
tion has a certain Veblenesque appeal, and conspicuous triviality is 
a kind of Conspicuous Waste. It flourishes most in a suitably 
Veblenesque environment. 

One may have doubts about the educational value of this outlook. 
Of course, one can think of worse examples for the young than the 
almost neurotic caution which suggests that nothing can be feared 
more than making a fool of oneself by having some general idea, an 
attitude which must make such ideas positively a matter of secret 
guilt .. . About one leader of the movement one could paraphrase 
Wittgenstein’s aphorism about logic: he is never wrong, for he says 
nothing. 

Having said a little about the spirit and inner cohesion of the move- 
ment, something should also be said about the external conditions of 
its emergence. Now its predecessor, Logical Positivism, was in 
essence an attempt to explain the sterility of philosophy and the 
phenomenal successes of natural science. Traditional philosophy. 
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on the other hand, was a kind of apex of a literary culture, of the 
kind of thinking that a cultivated man equipped with a good library 
and mind (but not necessarily a lab or a taste for calculation) would 
count as essential to a full life. Logical Positivism, though in fact 
many of its protagonists were extremely cultivated people, under- 
mined and derided the rationale of that activity. It stated that if in 
your intellectual activities you wish to avoid sterility and self- 
delusion, you must go work in the lab or calculate, or, faute de 
mieux, be some kind of logical assistant to those who do. 

This was difficult to put into practice. Professional philosophy is 
too well established institutionally to be abolished. The transforma- 
tion of its practitioners into logicians is difficult in view of the fact 
that the majority of them have a humanist or at best ‘modern studies’ 
educational background, and not a scientific or mathematical one. 
(Some tried to.catch up on these subjects, in the sweat of their brows, 
but doing it belatedly in adult life does not appear to be very fertile, 
and also there is something faintly comic about learning up a subject 
just so that one can then be philosophically puzzled by it.) Further- 
more, people working in labs do not appear to be in the habit of 
asking for extraneous logical assistance. 

In this situation, linguistic philosophy was a godsend. It provided 
an alternative to shutting up shop, to swotting maths, to the old idea 
of a transcendental rival of science, now unpopular. (On the 
Continent, Existentialism presumably filled a similar need.) 

In the republic of the mind, linguistic philosophers have a position 
a little like that of poor whites of aristocratic origin in a play about 
the American South. The untranscendental nature of their activity 
enables them to claim, emphatically, community with the rich, 
powerful white and elect race of science. They are second to none 
in despising those who, do not belong to it but wish to pass, or those 
who they think do not belong to it (such as the social sciences). At 
the same time, a certain something, a superior subtlety and longer 
history, enables them also to feel superior to the nouveau riche and 
vulgar whites of actual science. Their own aristocratic origin and 
training is both an obstacle to taking up science themselves and a 
justification for not doing so. The scientists in turn feel a certain 
contempt, tempered on occasion by a suspicion that there might after 
all be something in all this age and refinement .. . 


Finally, a general assessment: The central insights of the move- 
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ment are of the greatest importance. That statements and questions 
must not be taken at their face value but seen in the context of the 
rules of the use of the terms occurring in them; these rules in turn to 
be seen as part of a system, language; that these rules are very com- 
plex and manifold; and that this calls for the reinterpretation of some 
philosophic questions at least;—all this is new and important. It is 
one of those shifts of viewpoint which alter thinking for good (in 
both senses). But the exclusive, repetitive, undiscriminating hammer- 
ing in and application of these points at suitable and unsuitable 
occasions, the effective equation of philosophy with it, the unques- 
tioning confidence in the underlying model and the illusion that there 
is no such model, only a neutral technique—it would be a great 
boon if we saw the end of all these. 

Amongst what I have called the ideological techniques of the 
movement is a kind of informal, and sometimes formal; proscription 
of unpopular words. (In-group membership is displayed by knowing 
which words may not be seriously used.) For instance, ‘sense-data’ 
and ‘logical constructions’ once received this treatment, and recently 
I have heard the good word ‘decision’ recommended for the same. 
Would it not be healthy to turn this inwards and prohibit for a time 


the use of the phrases (and their equivalents) ‘In ordinary English 
we never say . . . ’, ‘rooted in the ordinary use’, ‘there is a use for...’ 
and all references to the Oxford English Dictionary? 





MR. GELLNER’S SPURIOUS FOX 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


IN HIS reflections on Linguistic Philosophy, Mr. Gellner sets out to 
be provocative, but ends up by being not a little provoking. He puffs 
and blows, strikes attitudes of sympathy and scepticism, first 
applauds and then denounces, quotes slogans and then unmasks their 
hidden tendencies, all with the air of one who is saving us in the nick 
of time from a plausible gang of intellectual rogues. It is a fine show, 
and the manner of it commands some admiration, but one’s pleasure 
changes to irritation when one notices how far his art resembles that 
of the late Miss Ruth Draper. The sound and fury are splendid, but 
there is in fact nobody else on the stage. For Mr. Gellner’s argument 
is presented entirely in terms of an anonymous ‘linguistic philoso- 
pher’, whose identity one is required to guess. Which of the giants of 
the movement who still survive has he in mind? He specifically 
excepts Professor Gilbert Ryle, Professor John Wisdom and Pro- 
fessor A. J. Ayer; he cannot presumably be referring to Professor 
G. E. Moore; and I hardly think he need waste his fire upon the 
smaller fry. There remains to be considered as a possible object of his 
strictures only Professor J. L. Austin of Oxford, and this speculative 
identification of his straw man finds support in a footnote erased 
from his manuscript. Yet the erasure was certainly justified, since his 
argument singularly fails to apply to Professor Austin. 

This is not the only trouble. The substance of Mr. Gellner’s argu- 
ment is as obscure as its object. I have been around the world of 
linguistic philosophy for some years now, yet the two slogans from 
which his argument begins (‘the world is what it is’, etc.) are ones 
which I have neither heard uttered nor seen conformed to—least of 
all by Professor Austin. So one is really left in the dark. 

This is not to deny that from time to time Mr. Gellner hints at some- 
thing important, and something which it would have been worth 
while following up more clearly and exposing more decisively. In 
the hands of different philosophers, linguistic methods have recently 
been developing in a number of directions, not all of which show 
promise of being equally profitable and not all of which are con- 
sistent with one another. One thing which has consistently returned 
to plague us may be called ‘the positivistic heritage’-—the conse- 
quences of the fact that linguistic philosophy as we now know it is 
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connected historically with the doctrines of the Vienna Circle, and 
has accordingly never entirely lost its flavour of épatage. (Anyone 
familiar with Ryle’s book The Concept of Mind will recognize what 
I mean.) To consider in detail how far the thought of the most 
prominent philosophers now working in this idiom is affected by this 
heritage, and how far by Wittgenstein’s fundamental insight into the 
operational character of linguistic symbols, can be most illuminating. 
This task has recently been performed in the critical and detached 
manner which only an outside observer could achieve, by M. Albert 
Shalom, in two successive issues of Les Etudes Philosophiques (1956 
No. 4 and 1957 No. 1). His articles, which bear the title “Y a-t-il du 
nouveau dans la philosophie anglaise?’, can be strongly recom- 
mended to anybody who wishes to see more clearly the substance of 
the objections at which Mr. Gellner darkly hints. 

I said a little earlier that, of contemporary British philosophers, 
Professor Austin was a particularly bad object for Mr. Gellner’s 
attack. This is so in two respects. To begin with, Austin himself has 
insisted that linguistic method in philosophy is not the ‘be-all and 
end-all’ of the subject, but is rather its ‘begin-all’. Now Mr. Gellner 
admits the value of the linguistic method as a technique, and objects 
to it only as an ideology. (If only he had named the ideologues at 
whom he is firing!) Furthermore, Austin himself has shown the use- 
fulness of the linguistic method as a way of dealing with the very 
problems which, according to Mr. Gellner, evade its grasp. 

Gellner refers in particular to the problem of ‘freedom’, and pre- 
sumably means by this the problems connected with the notion of 
freewill. Now of course he is right in claiming that these problems are 
not entirely ‘bogus’. Nobody who has taken an intelligent interest in 
recent controversies about the death penalty, and its applicability to 
the insane murderer, could entertain that view for more than a 
moment. Yet there is equally no doubt, and the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment made it clear that this was their opinion also, 
that many traditional analyses of the freewill problem involve a 
grossly over-simplified model of the nature of human action. The 
unfettered action of ‘the will’: this is something which one will never 
properly understand so long as one attempts to make do, as too many 
philosophers have done, with a single dichotomy only, between 
‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ actions. Here Austin’s use of the lin- 
guistic method can be illuminating in the highest degree. Following 
Aristotle, whose place as intellectual ancestor of the modern 
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linguistic philosophers is once again clear, Professor Austin and 
Professor Hart have shown in what a great variety of respects our 
conduct can be more or less ‘free’, more or less ‘displaced’, more or 
less ‘misguided’, and so on. The philosophical disentanglement of 
this problem can proceed no effective distance so long as we concen- 
trate attention only on the idea of ‘voluntary’ action: we must ask 
also what it is for something to be done ‘by mistake’, ‘by accident’, 
‘unwittingly’, ‘with intent’, ‘recklessly’, ‘carelessly’, ‘in error’, and so 
on and so on and so on. Anybody who has been taken by Hart and 
Austin through all the complexities of the resulting analysis will be 
at least impressed by the case for thinking that the freewill problem 
has often been mis-conceived. Once he has begun to see also how 
much more clearly relevant are the psychological discoveries of recent 
years to this more complete analysis than to the traditional simpli- 
fied model of ‘free’ action, he may well find it convincing. 

What is Mr. Gellner really complaining of? Having come to pray, 
why should he now wish to scoff? Having come to kneel, why has he 
now lost faith? Is he disillusioned to-day because he hoped for too 
much in the first place? (Surely he never wished to be a priest in the 
imagined sect which he now reviles?) His complaint that linguistic 
philosophy is becoming an ideology should not be taken too seriously, 
for does he not himself declare that the ‘normative or evaluational 
aspect of philosophical problems’ has always been ‘their most im- 
portant part’—with the moral that the propagation of philosophical 
doctrines is rightly a normative, or preaching activity? I wonder how 
far this has always been so, or can any longer remain so. Certainly 
the general public habitually look for an ‘inspirational’ meaning in 
philosophical works, even if this means reading it into them... But 
this is where I came in at the beginning of my own article, and can 
therefore afford to stop. 





PROFESSOR TOULMIN’S RETURN TO 
ARISTOTLE 
ERNEST GELLNER 


PROFESSOR TOULMIN in his very interesting essay says he hesitates to 
confess his profession to fellow-travellers in trains. So do I. Linguistic 
philosophy is indeed a theory devised to obviate embarrassment 
when facing fellow-travellers in trains, especially scientists. (When a 
clergyman loses faith he abandons his calling, when a philosopher 
loses his he redefines his subject.) However, my own embarrassment 
in trains is, alas, increased by the recent changes in philosophy. 

Professor Toulmin thinks linguistic philosophy is very English, 
whilst I think it is merely ‘English’.* The tradition of ‘levelheaded- 
ness, clarity and unpretentiousness’, when brought in to account for 
this movement, seems to me but a new name for a certain anti-intel- 
lectualism which is of fairly recent growth. (Consider the glee and 
conviction with which linguistic philosophers, on slender or fallacious 
or merely programmatic grounds, discount important intellectual 
pre-occupations as by-products of alleged muddles.) I do not know 
enough social history to be sure about this, but I suspect this very 
partial tradition arose from an education catering for classes wishing 
to assume the manners and outlook of the gentry, and supposing 
they had to pretend to be unintelligent to do so. The low prestige of 
intellectual speculation may also have something to do with the fact 
that the Established Church is, perhaps, less given to theoretical 
interests than the socially less acceptable Dissenters. It all depends, | 
suppose, on whether you consider the values implicit in the work of 
P. G. Wodehouse (where intellectuals are pretentious frauds) good 
and characteristic ones. In one of his articles on ethics, Toulmin does 
indeed quote Bertie Wooster with approval, contrasting his diction 
favourably with that of a contemporary philosopher who at that time 
had not adopted the idiom of linguistic philosophy. Also, there is, 
most emphatically, such a thing as being pretentiously unpretentious. 
It is a dangerous thing to say, as Toulmin implicitly does, ‘] am 
unpretentious.’ 

Toulmin quotes with approval G. E. Moore’s remark that the 
‘results of previous philosophers have as little claim to assent as the 
most superstitious beliefs of the most ignorant savages’. Well, people 


* Of course I am less qualified to speak about this than Toulmin, as I cannot 
apprehend the English geist by introspection. 
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of a simpler culture whom I know (I shouldn’t call them savages, but 
they certainly are ignorant, illiterate and superstitious) in fact believe 
something strikingly similar to Moore’s own doctrine in Principia 
Ethica. They believe that a quality, baraka, analogous to ordinary 
simple qualities but non-natural and unperceivable by the senses, 
inheres in things and processes and makes them ‘good’. I also think 
they would agree that it is ‘unanalysable’, but I do not know how to 
ask this in their language. 

Toulmin’s comparison of the emergence of this philosophy with 
the Greek awakening and the Scientific Revolution is a piece of mega- 
lomania. (Have Professor Toulmin’s level-headedness and unpreten- 
tiousness deserted him?) As for his description of the main stream 
of thought of the past 300 years as ‘hubristic’, there seems to 
me to be no hubris in rationalism and empiricism, its main constitu- 
ents. (Most religions do seem to me essentially hubristic; and in those 
300 years the hubristic element was introduced largely by those who 
wished to defend religion or provide close substitutes for it.) 

Toulmin clouds this issue by not distinguishing sharply between 
transcendentalism and claims to necessary certainty on the one hand, 
and a reasoned, critical approach to key issues (weltanschauung) on 
the other. Toulmin’s recommendation to hand over world views to 


private choice and theologians seems to me typical of the obscuran- 
tism which is the by-product of linguistic philosophy.* And why does 
Toulmin not apply his argument from the non-possession of special- 
ized knowledge to theologians as well? t 

I agree with Professor Toulmin’s recommendation of a begriffs- 
anschauung, but I do not think it is very distinct from weltan- 
schauung. In fact, the general underlying mistake of the movement, 


* Linguistic philosophers have tried to defend the movement against the charge 
of irrationalism by maintaining that it has no implications for world-views. 
Exactly. Their arguments do not make sufficiently clear whether anything has such 
implications (in which case that something is philosophy, I contend), or whether 
nothing has (in which case let it be said frankly, as logical positivism did). It is 
easy to demonstrate that linguistic philosophy does not entail some specific recom- 
mendations called ‘irrationalism’, because there is no such recommendation. 
Irrationalism is not a. signpost amongst others but the doctrine that signposts 
cannot be distinguished rationally. 


Tt One of the strangest contemporary intellectual contortions is the argument 
from linguistic philosophy to the validity or permissibility of religious belief. The 
premiss—the meanings of human assertions can best be ascertained by seeing them 
in the context in which they are actually made, rather than by interpreting them in 
terms of a pre-fabricated standard of meaningfulness. Hence—the diverse kinds of 
human discourse must be accounted for as different uses of language, and not 
Judged one in terms of another. So—religious discourse, like bef other kind, 
neither stands in need of justification, nor is open to criticism based on premisses 
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rooted and reflected in the intellectual atmosphere of its discussions 
is an excessively sharp separation of conceptual and substantive 
questions. This absurdly suggests (though Toulmin may not intend 
this) an idea-free science and a fact-free philosophy. (The latter ideal 
at any rate is sometimes realized.) 

The Toulmin-Austin defence of linguistic practice as a begin-all 
(rather than end-all) calls for some comments. (a) One would like 
some evidence that it is a begin-anything, let alone a begin-all. The 
idea that it is a kind of prolegomena is unsupported by actual prac- 
tice (the habit of contemplating one’s linguistic navel is hard to 
break); also, it is not consistent with Toulmin’s own point about 
philosophers having no special access to truth. (The real cause of 
nit-picking is generally not that preliminary clarification is really 
called for, but that having assigned themselves clarification, 
exclusively, the poor lemon of analysis has to be squeezed very dry.) 
(b) Begin-allers, clarity-firsters seem to me under the sway of the 
hubristic Descartes. He indeed conceived of knowledge as a very 
cautious general sees an advance—every inch of gained territory 
must be fully consolidated before there is further progress. In fact, 
clarity often comes at the end, not at the beginning. 

Apart from its obscurantism, the fact that it has become a pre- 
fabricated and somewhat faded style of thought, and that as a centre- 
piece of higher education it is a farce, the main objection to lin- 
guistic philosophy is its dogmatism. This manifests itself in a 
Revelation Complex (cf. Marxists or devotees of psycho-analysis), 
the conviction that they are in possession of an overwhelmingly 
important insight giving an immeasurable advantage* over those 

* Without the assumption that the linguistic formulation, the idea of functions 
of language and their variety, and the idea that a kind of discourse (ethics) can be 
best accounted for as being a Dit like this type and a bit like t’other (as the Valais 
is a little like Spain, a little like Provence)}—without the assumption that these are 
a great new key, would Professor Toulmin in The Place of Reason in Ethics have 
committed the naturalistic fallacy, the inference from how we allegedly use 
ethical language to how we should, as blithely as he did? Had Toulmin been pre- 


pared to learn from the hubristic three centuries, rather than supposing that every- 
thing was new aftcr Wittgenstein, he would presumably have avoided this error. 





drawn from another kind of use of language, e.g. science or logic. (Only some 
linguistic philosophers subscribe to this argument, incidentally.) 

It would take long to show fully the fallacy at the root of this, a fallacy central 
to linguistic philosophy. Note, however, that this makes all religion equally valid, 
from M. Mauriac’s to the Mau Mau. Secondly, it excludes a priori the possibility 
of a total pervasive error, a — being built into a society or its language (exclud- 
ing this as a logical impossibility, when in fact it is an empirical possibility). It all 
boils down to, instead of religious discourse making sense because God exists, ‘God 
exists’ being declared meaningful or even true because religious discourse occurs! 
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not sharing it. (Cf. the new era of thought.) The insight incorporates 
explanations of how dissidents can be so blind. 

Secondly (for this is a multiply reinforced dogmatism), there is the 
Sidney Stanley form of argument. Stanley facing the tribunal said: 
‘Is that illegal? Well, in that case I didn’t do it.’ Linguistic philoso- 
phers, faced with criticism, say: ‘Is that untrue? Well, in that case it 
is not part of linguistic philosophy.’ This shows that, apart from the 
device of maintaining specific propositions by ad hoc props, there is 
the alternative technique of keeping a doctrine true by re-adjusting 
its contents. If it be said that linguistic philosophy has no doctrines, 
only a method, then one must reply that these techniques are used 
precisely in defence of those methods and their presuppositions. The 
technique is particularly suitable in view of the ‘un-say-ableness’ 
tradition. In the early Wittgenstein, there was a fairly specific and 
technically grounded doctrine about certain things being ineffable. 
The notion that some things could not be said, or would be inherently 
misleading if articulated, survived into his later practice (without 
their original basis), and led to a kind of deliberate stutter, a tortuous 
insinuation of views. The views then do not need to be defended, and 
if refuted can easily be disclaimed. 

A third noteworthy device is a fluctuation between a maximum 
and a minimum interpretation.* The maximum interpretation is 
suggested by Toulmin when he shows that philosophy must be what 
he says it is in view of lack of specialized knowledge on the part of 
philosophers. The minimum interpretation comes in when, quoting 
Austin’s mot ‘begin-all’, it is suggested that the essence of the move- 
ment is merely a greater carefulness in avoiding muddle, a greater 
rigour. There is an elegant circle here: if the maximum interpretation 
is challenged, one retires into the minimum one (‘we are merely 
recommending great care’). One may then ask, But where in this 
laudable but hardly world-shaking recommendation to caution is 
there a revolution, a new era in thought? The answer, Why, because 
this is no ordinary caution (but one inspired by the insights of the 
maximum interpretation) . . . 

Thus, linguistic philosophy is based on the kind of logical juggling 
which it claims to eliminate, apart from often being guilty of the 


* This is particularly noticeable with regard to the two central ideas, the ‘use’ 
theory of meaning and the idea that a philosophic (hence, usually a normative) 
question can be settled by observation of usage. That either is true sometimes is 
trivial; that either is true always is absurd. Which do they maintain? Presumably 
(Stanley argument) that it is true when it is, But that we always knew. 
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triviality which outsiders suspect. But there is much of value in it. 
Some work of interest is done, despite the linguistic ideology 
(analysts think that some pre-Revelation philosophers did useful 
analysis without knowing it to be such). Far from philosophy being 
the shadow of language on the world, linguistic boundaries are some- 
times the shadow of real distinctions, and a study of words can lead 
to interesting conclusions. Moreover, some of the key ideas are 
important.* And let me add that analytic philosophy (and particu- 
larly logical positivism) did well in disposing of much of the stereo- 
typed academic philosophy that preceded it, which with its stylized 
questions and curious atmosphere was itself, I imagine, largely a 
by-product of the tutorial system and examinations, of the need for 
recognizable essay titles and exam. questions. Scholasticism was not 
introduced by the linguistics. It was only transformed and augmented. 

Linguistic scholasticism must be stopped from trying to kill ordin- 
ary thought in the name of ordinary language—and indeed extra- 
ordinary thought (philosophy), which is not lexicography or plain 
thought preceded by lexicography, but plain thought done well. 
Philosophy proper is concerned with important and original ideas. 
It is essential that we shift back our attention from the meaning of 
propositions to their truth. (And if we are so sure as Toulmin is that 
we are not qualified there—well then, let us shut shop.) 

There is little evidence for the two linguistic counter-assertions to 
this, either that the meaning contains the clue to the truth or to its 
irrelevance, or that the truth is inaccessible or ‘outside philosophy’. 
In the enthusiasm of their first reception, these admittedly interesting 
hunches were misconceived as established truths; but only the checks 
and balances, the logical compensating mechanisms and the Revela- 
tion Complex, saved them on closer examination. 

So I should like to end by saluting Professor Toulmin’s anonymous 
Turkish student, who wrote better than Toulmin’s irony allows: 
‘Philosopher, he is man who does not think like other men.’ 


* I have not discussed the fact that there are differences, of a kind, within the 
movement. If it be said that I have simplified its views, let me say that I have used 
a method learnt from the movement; they seldom discuss actual rival thinkers, 
but prefer to talk about constructed models such as ‘the sceptic’, ‘the logician, 
etc. This method, if well done, if indeed it singles out the crucial premisses, seems 
to me excellent. (I say this without irony.) Naturally, it cannot capture the a-logical 
idiosyncrasies of individual thinkers. 





ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


BORIS N. COLE 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, University of Birmingham 


A YEAR ago I went to Russia as a member of a delegation sponsored 
by the British Council in conjunction with the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. We spent nearly a fortnight 
in the U.S.S.R. as guests of the Soviet Ministry of Higher Education, 
dividing our time between Moscow and Leningrad, and visiting a 
total of sixteen educational and industrial establishments. Our visit 
began and ended with meetings with the Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion and his staff—all practising members of the teaching profession; 
and I am bound to record the hospitality and friendliness which we 
received at all stages. We quickly found that we could ask the most 
searching and direct questions, and get a straightforward reply. 

Incidentally, although I am only concerned with engineering 
education, a great deal of the general picture will apply equally to 
the other branches of science. 

Before looking at the higher education level, we should look 
quickly at the foundation provided by the schools of the U.S.S.R. 
Russian schooling does not start until the age of seven; and this is 
not because the system is unable to cope with intake at an earlier age, 
but because the Russians believe that seven is the optimum starting 
age. Undoubtedly this system protects the late-developing child, but 
by the same token it must also restrain unnecessarily the early 
developer. As matters stand at present, a child may leave school at 
fourteen, after seven years schooling, and start work right away, or 
go into a junior technical college of a kind called a ‘technicum’. 
Otherwise, he may stay on for the maximum span of ten years 
schooling, thus leaving finally at the age of seventeen. Schooling as 
such does not go on beyond this age. 

It is interesting to realize that compulsory seven-year education 
(involving the fourteen years leaving age) was decreed only as late as 
1943; and there are still grounds for doubting whether it is fully 
enforced even yet in some of the vast rural areas—though no such 
doubt can be justified for the case of the towns. While a substantial, 
though minor, proportion of children are already staying on till 
seventeen, it was deereed some five years ago that ten-year schooling 
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would become entirely compulsory; and in fact the authorities are 
currently planning to implement this decision as fully as possible by 
1960; by which time a general U.S.S.R. school-leaving age of seven- 
teen will have to be compared—we must suppose—with a U.K. 
minimum leaving age of fifteen, and an average leaving age of 
round about sixteen. To offset this, we must remember that the 
Russian school intake will still be at the age of seven, so that a 
standard ten-year schooling in Russia will have to be compared with 
a minimum of ten years in the U.K. 

At the age of seventeen a boy or girl may apply to enter a uni- 
versity or an institute of higher education (the latter I would rather 
describe as a technical university—in the case of the applied sciences 
—trather than a technical high school); and it is at this age that the 
majority of admissions is made. Perhaps the first question that now 
comes to mind is: What is the level of attainment at entry, and how 
does it compare with the situation in the U.K.? 

The level of attainment at the end of the 10-year school course is 
examined by the school itself, and results in the award of a ‘maturity 
certificate’—a sort of school leaving certificate. However, unless this 
certificate is accompanied by a gold or silver medal merit award, it 
is not a sufficient qualification for admission to a higher education 
establishment. Each establishment in fact conducts its own entrance 
examination, involving, for prospective students of science and 
engineering five separate tests: these comprise the Russian language 
and its literature; mathematics; physics; chemistry; and one foreign 
language chosen usually from English, German and French, in that 
order of popularity. The method of examining is largely oral, though 
written answers are also called for. Each of the five tests is marked 
out of 5, so that an aggregate mark of 25—the maximum—should 
guarantee admission. I say ‘should guarantee’ because competition 
is very high, acceptance marks ranging from 22 in the less popular 
faculties up to the full 25 in the most popular. These figures have to 
be compared with the official minimum pass mark of 15. Thus, since 
the number of applicants per available place ranges between 3 and 4, 
there is clearly a great difference between the average standard of 
attainment needed merely to pass the examination, and the average 
standard of the applicants who are actually admitted. 

Our first reactions to the outlines we heard of the 10-year school 
syllabus were that the final output standard was about equal to our 
own G.C.E. O level; but here we may have been unduly influenced 
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by the relatively late school starting age, and by the fact that the 
calculus is not taught in the schools. Later, when we had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the considerable breadth of the higher education 
entrance examination syllabuses, we came to the conclusion that the 
ability of those at least who actually entered higher education was 
certainly above our O level, though not perhaps as high as the A. 

An important feature of the selection system is that a student 
applies to a particular faculty—a word having a far narrower con- 
notation in the U.S.S.R. than here—and not to the institute as a 
whole. His application cannot be transferred elsewhere if he regrets 
his choice, for there is no system of multiple application. Thus we see 
that a student of seventeen—at which age he may often be too young 
to be able to distinguish vocationally between one speciality and 
another—is nevertheless obliged to make a gamble and abide by the 
consequences. No selection interview is given; though it was pointed 
out that the oral nature of the entiance examination ensures personal 
contact: even so, no organized attempt is made to assess such matters 
as personality, leadership, etc. 

The general outcome of the selection system is that the most popu- 
lar faculties—which may not always be the most populous ones— 
get the very best chances of securing the very best brains. And here of 
course it is as well to remember that the U.S.S.R. political climate 
makes it easier than here to popularize a certain pursuit when its 
national importance has increased. 

Before going on to say something of the structure of the higher 
technological courses, I must mention the number of women students. 
As in the U.K.., so in the U.S.S.R., a woman may apply to enter any 
course: the difference is that in the U.S.S.R., women do enter in high 
numbers. Thus we found that an average of 50 per cent of engineer- 
ing students were women—a figure which has to be compared with a 
fraction of 1 per cent for U.K. engineering departments.* This 
principle of sex equality of course permeates the whole social struc- 
ture, so that you may expect to find, and indeed do find, a substantial 
number of both junior and senior engineering teaching staff who are 
women. 

Higher education in Russia includes four main groups: 

(i) the universities (of which there are 33); (ii) polytechnic institutes 
(27) of university status; (iii) specialized institutes, sometimes called 


* It should be added that in the U.K., the gross proportion of women university 
students is only 25 per cent. 
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‘monotechnic’ by western writers (700), also of university status, and 
(iv) correspondence institutes (22). All these come under the Ministry 
of Higher Education, and take in the bulk of their students at the 
age of seventeen. Both universities and institutes give evening instruc- 
tion—an activity which is getting vigorous ministry encouragement 
at present. 

The universities will have to drop out of the picture from this 
point, since they do not teach engineering. However, I must mention 
the correspondence institutes briefly, for they do seem to make a real 
contribution to technical education, helping to solve a big problem 
in a country where rural areas of low population density are so large. 
They work in collaboration with the normal attendance institutes, 
so that a student may get a few lectures on how to organize his work 
at home, and also get a small amount of practical work. Their corre- 
spondence system certainly appears to be better integrated, and of 
higher status, than ours in the U.K. 

From this point I should like to confine myself for a while to full- 
time engineering students who are aiming at a diploma—the 
equivalent to our first degree. This reduced scope will take in all 27 
of the polytechnic institutes, but only 140 of the 700 specialized 
institutes—figures which give a rough indication of the proportional 
catering for engineering education. The difference between the poly- 
technic institutes and the specialized institute (the so-called ‘mono- 
technic’) is small so far as we could see. The polytechnic caters for 
the recruitment needs of several of the industrial ministries; while 
the specialized institute caters for the needs of one only—for example, 
of electrical power production, or chemical technology. So far as 
actual courses of instruction go, an individual student at a specialized 
institute will receive as broad a professional training as a man reading 
the same subject in a polytechnic. The specialized institute man will, 
of course, be deprived of contact outside the curriculum with students 
following very different studies—so that in this respect the specialized 
institute is of course very narrow. 

The length of the diploma course is from 5 to 54 years, including 
from 4,500 to 5,100 hours of supervised instruction: incidentally, 
students are exempt from military service. A broad foundation course 
is given during the first two to three years, and there seems to be 
very nearly a national uniformity of pattern for this. Included in a 
list of thirteen foundation subjects are Marxism—Leninism (of which 
a standard dose of 250 hours is given); physical training and sport; 
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technology of metals, usually with workshop practice; and one 
foreign language. The language element is interesting and worth 
digression: a minimum of 136 hours is devoted to this in the first two 
years—often much more; the language normally being the one 
chosen at school. Interest in the language is kept alive after instruc- 
tion has ceased, by the simple device of giving examinations and 
tests in the final years. The object of all this is less cultural than 
utilitarian, being the ability to translate western technical literature 
into Russian. We saw plenty of evidence of this ability in the 
libraries; and certainly there are many more Russian technologists 
capable of translating from western languages than there are 
westerners self-sufficient for dealing with Russian. 

By the end of the 3rd year of the course, specialization starts, and 
becomes progressively narrower until the final semester is reached, 
in which the student spends his entire time—freed from all formal 
instruction—in preparing his diploma project. There are, however, 
new points of uniformity in the advanced year courses, these being 
political economy; safety and fire prevention methods; economics; 
industrial organization and planning; the last three of course, being 
orientated suitably towards the speciality in view. Industrial experi- 
ence is arranged usually in the summer, though in term-time as com- 
pared with our vacation arrangement. The total amount of time 
allocated to this is between 18 and 25 weeks; and we were interested 
to find that members of institute teaching staff accompany groups of 
students to industry, visiting sites often as far away as 1,000 miles if 
the experience gained is considered worth the journey. 

The proportional sub-division of formal instruction is very roughly 
similar to our own, being of the order of 50 per cent lectures; 17 per 
cent laboratory; 25 per cent tutorial work; and the residue devoted to 
course projects, preparation of student papers, etc. Examinations of 
a semi-oral variety, and tests, are conducted at the end of each 
semester. In his entire course, a student will take roughly 40 formal 
examinations and over 50 tests. The diploma project, which takes 
the form either of a minor research thesis or of a design undertaking, 
is finally submitted to an examining board before whom the candi- 
date must defend his work. This board, of up to eight or ten mem- 
bers, has the status of a government commission, and is almost 
entirely industrial in its composition. That is, industry is the main 
and immediate arbiter of value. At present, the diploma—given 
with or without distinction—is granted immediately after successful 
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defence; but in future the Soviet authorities intend to oblige a man 
to serve in industry for one to two years, giving satisfaction, before 
the award is given. 

From what I have said, it will be realized that industrial influence 
is very strong; and in fact there is a very free interchange between 
the institutes and industry, both on the level of pre-diploma teaching 
and post-diploma research work. We certainly saw much evidence of 
the extent to which institute work is stimulated by this arrangement; 
and the Russians themselves are very enthusiastic about its efficacy. 

A soviet student’s life seems to be very highly disciplined, for he 
has a six-day working week containing an average of 30-36 hours of 
instruction. The number of instruction weeks per year—leaving out 
examination time—is 30 to 32. He has two holidays per year, totalling 
9 to 10 weeks vacation. Hostel accommodation is provided—so far 
as we could see—on a generous scale, catering commonly for 50 per 
cent of the full-time student population. Within the familiar political 
limits, student societies are encouraged in both the institutes and the 
hostels; but there was little sign that these activities possessed either 
the scope or the spirit of a well-run students’ union in this country. 

As might be expected, a student has no tuition fees to pay— 
though here I might add in parentheses that school tuition fees, sur- 
prisingly, were actually introduced in 1940, though abandoned 12 
years later in 1952. A student’s stipend, or subsistence allowance, 
ranges from 300 to 600 roubles per month—that is from about 
£7 10s. Od. to £15—from which he must pay a very small hostel rent 
(about 15 roubles a month) leaving an adequate margin for food at 
the rate of about 5-7 roubles a day, and other living costs. 

How, then, does the U.S.S.R. diploma man compare with the U.K. 
first degree man? To the best of our judgment, we felt that—if the 
comparison was made at the point when each man is leaving his 
respective college—prior place was held by the Russian; for after all 
he has had a five-year course, starting with an entry ability commen- 
surate with that of the U.K. man; and although he ends up as a 
specialist—not a mechanical engineer, for example, but mechanical 
engineer specializing in, say, water turbine construction—he has 
nevertheless had a broad foundation course, and must be assumed 
able to turn his hand to more than one thing when in practice. If, 
however, we compare the Russian graduate with a British graduate 
who, on top of his three-year university course, has taken a two-year 
industrial postgraduate apprenticeship—a scheme which has no 
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parallel in Russia—then I would say that the situation is definitely 
reversed, the British graduate standing the higher. The difficulty, 
however, is that not all British engineering graduates take such 
apprenticeships; and it therefore seems quite unrealistic to assert 
without any reserve that our products are superior to those of the 
U.S.S.R. 

I should like to turn now from the students’ to the teaching staff’s 
side of the picture. As in Great Britain, there are in Russia three main 
divisions in the staff. Firstly the assistants, who are mostly recruited 
at the age of 26-28, and who must have a diploma plus at least three 
years industrial experience. The assistants are expected to carry out 
research work for the degree of Candidate (corresponding to our first 
doctorate rather than to our Master’s degree), and may not give 
formal lectures—as distinct from demonstration and tutorial teach- 
ing—until they have gained this degree. Secondly comes the rank of 
Docent, or Senior Lecturer, who must have the degree of Candidate: 
this grade probably carries the main burden of formal lecturing. 
Thirdly comes the professorial rank, which differs little from the 
professorial rank in this country, so far as academic duties go. A 
proportion of the teaching staff is part-time, seconded from industry 
and receiving additional pay, coming in to deal with specialist 
activities. 

The Russians maintain an overall staff-student ratio of between 
1 to 8 and 1 to 10. They seem to experience few difficulties in pre- 
serving either the number or the quality of staff recruits, for the good 
reason that they have made the teaching profession on the higher 
education level pretty well the most attractive in the country, both in 
terms of financial reward and of social status. By this approach, they 
have ensured that the best of the technological brains are ploughed 
back into teaching and given every inducement to stay there, though 
at the same time every opportunity for keeping effectively in touch 
with industry. At all levels of higher technological teaching, the 
teacher’s salary is appreciably higher than that of his industrial 
counterpart. For example, an industrial chief engineer was said to 
get between 3,000 and 5,000 roubles per month (£75-£125), while a 
professor gets between 4,000 and 6,000 roubles per month (£100- 
£150). An assistant, on his first appointment from industry, with 
minimum qualifications, gets 1,200 roubles a month—which is 200 
roubles more than he would normally be able to get at that stage of 
his career by staying in industry. 
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Interesting side lights on higher education salaries are that 
universities and institutes share common scales—though this is to be 
expected in view of their responsibility to the same Ministry; and that 
no differential exists between medical and non-medical scales. As 
will have been gathered, academic staff are encouraged to accept 
industrial consultancies, and this appears to be done on a substantial 
scale, a salary increase of up to 50 per cent being allowed for the 
additional work involved. 

While the Russian system ensures that the institute staff get the 
cream of the respective professions at the recruitment stage, the 
authorities are not prepared to take it for granted that the cream will 
remain fresh for ever, and therefore there is limited security of tenure 
for any appointment. Every appointment, in fact, from the assistant 
to the professorial grade, is reviewed every five years by the institute 
council: this review is going on all the time, so that one-fifth of the 
staff is reconsidered each year. If the record is good, the appointment 
will be ratified for a further 5 years, or promotion given: if the record 
is bad, a vacancy will be declared without further ado, and duly 
advertised. In practice, however, this system is not pursued quite as 
ruthlessly as it may at first sound. For example, a professor who falls 
on hard times in this way may sometimes be given the face-saving 
invitation of appointment to a chair in some other—perhaps less well 
known—institute. 

The minimum retiring age is 60 for men and 55 for women; and 
pensions of up to 40 per cent of the retiring salary are granted so long 
as the individual has served for at least 25 years. There is no age 
limit for retiring, and a man or woman may continue in service for as 
long as they are able to survive the 5-yearly review. Perhaps the most 
outstanding example of this that we came across was the professor 
who holds the chair of Electro-Technology in the Leningrad Poly- 
technic Institute. Thoroughly active and evidently held in high 
regard, and with affection, by his staff, he is 91 years old. 

Passing now from the higher technological institutes, I should 
explain that the remainder of engineering teaching is done in the 
technicums——junior technical colleges, as I explained earlier on— 
producing technicians rather than professional engineers. Here again, 
entry competition is high, with something like three to seven appli- 
cants per place for the entrance examination, and about 50 per cent 
more people passing the examination than are actually admitted. 
Students enter mainly at fourteen or seventeen, and take either full- 
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time courses of two and a half years or part-time courses of up to 
five years. The general attitude to work is perhaps best illustrated by 
the fact that evening courses involve four evenings per week, each 
evening lasting from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. with only short breaks. The 
element of foreign language instruction, which I referred to earlier, 
re-emerges surprisingly in the technicums; and for the first two years 
a student spends two hours a week studying English, German or 
French—in the same order of preference as before—in order to be 
able to translate western technical literature into Russian. 

The technicums are provided and run primarily by the respective 
industrial ministries which will eventually employ the students. The 
Ministry of Higher Education appears now only as a coordinating 
and pedagogical influence. Once again, staffing is generous, and 
equipment on the whole good. The standard of the technicum pro- 
duct is somewhere between the British ordinary and higher national 
certificates. 

In conclusion I must say that we had plenty of opportunity for 
seeing the work that the products of the Soviet engineering education 
system can do. We saw it on the roads and railways; in the towns and 
factories; and we saw it more elegantly and deliberately presented in 
the Moscow Industrial Exhibition—a sort of vast and permanent 
South Bank Festival: there can be no doubt whatever of the ability 
of both the technologist and technician grades of engineer. How far 
all this can be construed as an open threat to the West, I am not sure. 
As I said at the beginning, we experienced the greatest friendliness— 
of the genuine, and not merely the diplomatic, variety; and this 
reached its most practical expression in hopes that a system of free 
exchange might be developed between the two countries, for teachers, 
industrial workers, students, even text books. These hopes were 
repeated by the team of Russian engineering teachers who visited 
the U.K. shortly after our own return. 

The kindly impressions which we brought back with us have been 
clouded by subsequent international events; but I am convinced, at 
the end of it all, that in the minds of Russian scientists and engineers 
there is a fundamental friendliness and frankness which we in this 
country would be foolish not to reciprocate before it is too late. 


[The official Report of the delegation is published jointly by the Institutions of 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers.] 





THE SALZBURG SEMINAR 


JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


SINCE the war, numerous attempts have been made to overcome the 
intellectual and human barriers which estrange one country from 
another. Universities, for example, provide both staff and students 
with opportunities for study abroad. One of the most successful of 
these efforts to bring people into communication is the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies, which celebrates its tenth anniversary 
at the summer session this year. 

During the winter of 1946 and 1947, several Harvard students who 
had been raising funds to send food to European students asked 
themselves whether Americans, who were contributing to the 
material reconstruction of European universities, might not add 
something further, on the level of ideas, scholarship, and culture. 

The leaders in this undertaking were an undergraduate, Richard 
D. Campbell, Jnr.; a young instructor of English, Scott Elledge; and 
a graduate historian, Clemens Heller, who was born in Austria. The 
original conception of an American seminar in Europe seems to 
have been Heller’s; but the idea turned out to be one which once put 
forward took on its own life and form. The suggestion made con- 
verts, and was developed and transformed by discussion and circum- 
stances. 

European interest in the United States suggested to the founders 
of the Seminar what should be the theme of its curriculum. They 
decided to provide instruction in the principal areas of American 
studies, especially because the general topic of American life had an 
important advantage at that time: for Europeans who had been 
divided from each other by the war it was a relatively neutral field 
of study. The same people who would have fallen into factions if 
they had been invited to study abstractions like international under- 
standing, or to debate the current problems of Europe, could work 
together harmoniously on such a definite body of scientific and 
scholarly material as the facts and texts of American history, politics, 
economics, and fiction and poetry. Their studies would be related to 
universal issues, but in circumstances that would allow them to be 
discussed thoroughly without leading to a mere exchange of dogmas 
and prejudices. 

The decision to organize the Seminar was made in February 1947. 
After four months of frantic exertion, during which not only a faculty 
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and a student body but a physical setting had to be found, the first 
session opened as planned in July at Schloss Leopoldskron, near 
Salzburg. The Schloss is an eighteenth-century archiepiscopal palace, 
about a kilometre from the city, which has had a chequered history. 
Before the war, Max Reinhardt, the great impresario, lived there 
until dispossessed by the Nazis; it is still the property of his widow 
Helena Thimig, who offered it to the Seminar with great generosity. 

The Seminar was financed entirely by gifts from private indi- 
viduals and foundations. Members of the Harvard faculty served as 
advisers, but the work and most of the planning was done by the 
students, and from the beginning the Seminar has been sponsored 
by the Harvard Student Council. 

The ninety-seven students of the first session came from seventeen 
countries. Most of them were university people, either teachers or 
students, but there were also artists, writers, journalists and trade 
unionists. The curriculum provided lectures and seminars in history, 
politics, economics, sociology, literature and art. The faculty in- 
cluded Alfred Kazin, Benjamin F. Wright, Wassily Leontief, 
Margaret Mead, and the late F. O. Matthiessen, who afterwards gave 
an interesting account of that first session in his book From the Heart 
of Europe. 

The students received, and they still receive, scholarships cover- 
ing board and lodging and tuition, now worth about $400 each. The 
teaching staff gave, and still give, their services. 

The success of the first session was repeated during the next two 
summers, so encouraging the Seminar in 1950 to hold sessions all the 
year round. A permanent European staff was appointed under the 
direction of Shepherd Brooks, who held office until 1953; the present 
director is George W. Adams. The organization was incorporated in 
the United States to handle the increased financial and administrative 
burdens, no longer manageable on an informal student basis. 
Dexter Perkins, now the Professor of American Civilization at 
Cornell, was chosen as President, and Frederick P. Muhlhauser as 
Treasurer. A board of directors, composed mostly of former instruc- 
tors at the Seminar, was elected to make teaching appointments and 
to decide questions of policy. The teachers for each session are 
chosen on the basis of their standing as teachers and scholars and 
their ability to take part in an informal exchange of ideas with all 
members of the Seminar. The Seminar itself is an independent 
academic organization, financed entirely by private contributions 
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(partly derived from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Common- 


wealth Fund), and responsible only to the tradition of free enquiry. 

In the last ten years, about three thousand students, nearly all 
Europeans, have attended fifty sessions. Admission has never been 
restricted to university graduates, although they have predominated. 
The Seminar makes a special effort to attract Europeans whose task 
it is to interpret America to their own societies, whether in American 
studies in universities or in government positions, journalism, litera- 
ture or the arts. It offers them a broader and more comprehensive 
view of the United States than is generally obtainable in Europe. 
This is done not by propaganda but by the objective presentation of 
American scholarship and a concentration on those aspects of 
American life of contemporary interest to Europeans. It thus meets 
the needs of those who want an American educational experience, 
research in American subjects, or a comparative view of American 
contributions to their own particular fields. This is effected by 
appointing a separate staff of leading experts to teach in each session; 
although they are usually drawn from the principal American 
universities, writers, editors, government officials and other non- 
academic persons are appointed when appropriate. Among those 
well-known in Europe who have taught at the Seminar may be men- 
tioned Harry Levin, Edmund Wilson, H. S. Commager, Hans Kohn, 
Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth Boulding. 

Whereas the first three sessions were ‘general’, that is, courses 
were offered in several subjects, and this continued to be the policy 
at the summer session until recently, the practice now is to hold six 
sessions each year from January to September, each on a special 
subject and lasting four weeks. This year they were on foreign policy; 
economics and industry; politics; labour; law and legal institutions; 
and literature and society. 

At the session which I attended there were eight professors teach- 
ing art, literature, music, philosophy, politics and psychology. There 
were some ninety students from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Switzerland, the United States and Yugoslavia; there were 
both men and women, who have always been admitted on equal 
terms, and their average age was thirty. They represented a wide 
variety of academic, artistic and scientific professions. We took part 
in seminars in our special subjects, and could attend such lectures 
as we pleased in all fields. In the seminars, specialists from different 
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countries deepened their detailed knowledge in first-hand exchanges 
of theories and practices, methods and results; the students were 
brought, sometimes for the first time, into close relations with the 
best American scholarship. In lectures and general discussions, the 
topics cut across narrow specializations. The work was helped by 
the excellent library on every aspect of American life and culture, 
many of the books being not only unpublished but virtually unob- 
tainable in England except in the largest university libraries and not 
always there. 

Considerable though its intellectual benefits are, the Seminar’s 
achievement is even more impressive at the human level. The 
teachers and the students live and eat together throughout the session 
under pleasant informal conditions. There is ample scope for friend- 
ship, and surprisingly little for enmity. During the first few days, 
fellow-countrymen tend to seek their own companionship and to 
form little national groups; but these soon break up, and it is in terms 
of their individual personalities, attitudes and interests that partici- 
pants learn to value each other, rather than in terms of their countries 
of origin. A survey in 1955 showed that 86 per cent of former students 
were ‘maintaining contact’ with others—a remarkably high figure. 

Perhaps the Salzburg Seminar’s chief contribution to international 
understanding lies in its fostering of this kind of congeniality, for 
there is little historical reason for believing that intellectual exchanges 
alone will keep nations from going to war. The cultural exchanges 
between the Germans and the French, in literature, music, painting 
and science were incessant for two hundred years; so were the wars 
between them. Only in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy do differ- 
ent cultures, while not losing their individuality and colour, blend 
together into a larger and more secure community. 

As was mentioned at the outset, the Seminar is not the only experi- 
ment in international relations which, by bringing together people 
of different cultures and common interests, seeks to cut through 
prejudice and destroy the barriers of ignorance. Some of the most 
costly and ambitious are unsuccessful, even at the university level. 
But at Salzburg the truth has once more been demonstrated that the 
most important things are not always achieved by the largest organ- 
izations. Success comes often to those like the creators of the Seminar: 
a few students with an idea; private persons of generosity; and 
scholars freely giving their services. No doubt the Seminar will have 
difficulties to meet; what, for instance, is the future of the rule that 
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participants are not acceptable from countries where free enquiry 
is not possible? This was relaxed in 1952 to allow Yugoslav students 
to attend; but there could be a crisis in the affairs of the Seminar if 
applications came from, say, Poland. And what if the Soviet govern- 
ment were to place no difficulties in the way of Russian students 
who wished to attend? These are possibilities, although no more at 
present. Participants from Spain are also virtually barred: up to last 
year there had only been one. 

But such difficulties can be overcome if the Seminar maintains the 
aim which inspired its foundation, an aim summarized by F. 0. 
Matthiessen, speaking at the first session: “We have come here to 
enact anew the chief function of culture and humanism, to bring man 
again into communication with man.’ 





WESTERN ARTS AT AN ASIAN UNIVERSITY 
TWO COMMENTS 


i. 3. Fs G. LeRee ts 
Formerly Professor of English, the University of Ceylon 


I aM glad of the opportunity to comment on the two articles by Mr. 
Mayhead and Mr. Hensman on Western Arts at an Asian University 
which appeared in the last issue of Universities Quarterly, chiefly 
because it enables one to review some of the assumptions made, too 
readily perhaps, on Arts courses in universities. Besides, certain 
references in the two articles and in what I have to say may recall 
some features of the situation in universities elsewhere, for whether 
we deal with East or West (terms doubly ambiguous now), our sub- 
ject is related to the much larger one of traditional arts courses in 
universities and our present day world. 

Discussions on the role of the university in creating and developing 
taste in the community at large tend to assume the easy possibility 
both of the separation of the university from the community, and of 
regarding the university as an agent manipulating and managing a 
community outside itself. It is a platitude that the university cannot 
be very much different from or better than the community of which 
it is a part, and that nothing concrete or useful could be said about 
the university considered apart from the community from which its 
members are drawn and in which they live. I feel therefore that Mr. 
Hensman correctly draws attention to material which Mr. Mayhead 
leaves out or slurs over, though the latter’s subject really is his reflec- 
tions on four years spent at a particular university, and the strength 
and value of what he has to say comes from this deliberate restriction 
of his comments to personal experience. 

However, as Mr. Mayhead’s comments do move from Peradeniya 
and some of its undergraduate societies—it is important to realize that 
he is talking only of some societies, and that there is no reference to 
the very important political groups, or to such things as the Sinhalese 
and Tamil Dramatic Societies, or to the Mela, a society devoted to 
Oriental music and dance—to the larger community, Mr. Hensman 
quite fairly points out that any talk about the latter has to take into 
account the various nuances of education, upbringing, language 
ability, religious belief, etc., which are to be noted in practically 
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every group of people in Ceylon. I agree whole-heartedly with Mr. 
Hensman about the hazards involved in talking about ‘the com- 
munity in Ceylon’, but wish he had gone on, in spite of these hazards, 
to be more explicit about the role of the arts in a university there. _ 

Mr. Mayhead’s survey of undergraduate life and Senior Common 
Room reactions to the world is likely to read so much like what could 
happen in other parts of the world, except for the specific complicat- 
ing factor just now of Sinhalese nationalism and its consequences, 
that it might be objected that he is not dealing with Ceylon particu- 
larly, but makes some references to that country in telling us some- 
thing about arts courses in universities. Ignorance, Philistinism, 
reaction and intrigue can flourish in Senior Common Rooms all over 
the world, and the majority of undergraduates tend to be more intent 
on getting their degrees than in doing anything else. Most student 
societies are academic in a bad sense, and it is true that a great deal of 
their drive, when they are not, seems to come from the permanent 
population at the university—its dons. But it is to Mr. Mayhead’s 
credit that he has spoken out so plainly and clearly. 

I find myself in some difficulty with Mr. Hensman’s article. I 
should like to know what he understands by ‘sociological studies’, 
and wish he had elucidated his meaning instead of leaving us to 
follow him via Znaniecki and Mannheim. There have been sociologi- 
cal studies of one thing and another in Ceylon, showing sound 
scholarship it may be, but not reassuring to anyone interested in the 
present confusion in Ceylon that your sociologist is capable of under- 
standing it any better than those who lack the benefit of his sound 
scholarship. Nor does Mr. Hensman, in spite of all his delighted 
bathing in the immensity of the cultural problems of Ceylon, provide 
more than the unexceptionable remark that ‘until we are clear what 
we are about to do, what is happening to us, where we want to go, 
how to reconcile the demands of the various groups of the natives of 
the country, we cannot say what the immediate function of the 
University in Ceylon is’. I must confess to feeling considerably let 
down by this. The more so since Mr. Hensman seems to be weil aware 
that no institutions are changeless, and that the world around us is 
changing. In his legitimate desire to chasten Mr. Mayhead he seems 
to have sealed himself off in a vacuum, contemplating with fervour 
the impossibility of knowing anything at all about anything. 

There is one point in Mr. Hensman’s essay which I should like to 
taise since it is related to some of the things Mr. Mayhead has been 
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writing about. It has to do with the remark: ‘Let people write, and 
if they are good they will decide what we will read.’ I find it difficult 
to square this with what Mr. Hensman says quite justly about ‘the 
champions of vulgarity and trash in the centres of publicity and the 
seats of power—in politics, in the administration, in the mass com- 
munication media, in education’. Now this business of writing ought 
to have something to do with what is put before students in schools 
and universities, although there may be a number of people who, 
without going to either school or university, write well. Are these 
things continually to be left to chance? What responsibility have 
university courses in Modern Languages (in Ceylon, Sinhalese, Tamil 
and English) towards such things as contemporary writing? 

I should like to recall Mr. Hensman’s remark about the immensity 
of problems arising out of the differences between groups of people 
due to variations in their upbringing, etc. There is quite clearly evi- 
dent in Ceylon, as elsewhere, a tendency to a certain kind of 
uniformity demonstrable by reference to newspapers in Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and their negligible differences from their counterparts in 
English. This trend towards uniformity may not have penetrated as 
deeply as yet in Ceylon as elsewhere, but Mr. Hensman’s own refer- 
ence to ‘the champions of vulgarity’ will tell him where to look. As 
Mr. Hensman describes himself reacting to Mr. Mayhead’s article 
as a ‘Ceylonese nationalist’, I expect that, whatever he means by it, 
the label surely refers to somebody who knows what he wants and 
’ how he is going to get it in the present political and social situation 
in Ceylon. I wish he had developed this instead of confining himself 
to the intricacies of the situation and adverting to the difficulties of 
knowing. He is likely to find that while the many years of first hand 
study are being completed, and the proper schemes for popular 
description are being invented, the situation will have changed again, 
and the labour will have to be undertaken afresh. To show reverent 
docility before all the specialisms of higher learning as to be unable 
to make up one’s mind about the world in which one lives, is sad. 

If what I have to say about the role of Western arts in a university 
in South East Asia should seem trite and dull, there is hardly any 
apology I could offer in advance because the subject is connected 
with the unspectacular and almost prosaic work of a university 
teacher in a situation which, to my mind, does not differ very greatly 
in its essentials from that of the university teacher in an English 
department here. Perhaps it is the peculiarity of the situation in 
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Ceylon that it should have been very different and it is not, but 
Mr. Mayhead’s remark on the smallness of the minority to whom 
Westernization at its best has brought a taste for civilized living, and 
others like ‘one does not expect such interests to be more than a 
minority’, and ‘can the university not in time educate a small but 
substantial number of the [Westernized] public into a taste for the 
finest in Western art’, may have suggested to the reader that there are 
in fact numerous common points between university groups in Ceylon 
and here. 

Mr. Mayhead writes about the literary educated, and the literary 
educated in Ceylon have had to be cultivated in the literature of 
England. Do we not all tend to equate ‘cultural activities’ with 
literary cultivation, and in the world of today do not such activities 
seem to be the preserve of coteries content at being several removes 
from the mass of their fellows? One could go on to ask whether this 
is as it should be, and whether in fact this minority does exert such 
influence on the rest that one could be certain that it will produce 
the conditions for a cultural rapprochement between East and West 
which the writers of the two articles and myself are after. 

It would be useful at this stage to point out a few things which 
might make our references clearer. I do not suppose that the reader 
of this journal has much knowledge of the University of Ceylon, and 
I hope that this summary will be excused. The University of Ceylon 
replaced in 1942 the old University College of Colombo which had 
for twenty years previously presented Ceylon students for the General 
and Honours degrees of London in Arts and Science. For some years 
during this period English was a compulsory subject for the London 
Intermediate in Arts. The small number of students at the University 
College, which charged fees and had no system of State scholarships 
for needy students, was drawn almost exclusively from the profes- 
sional and government-official middle class. 

The important political changes of 1931—adult suffrage and 
greater control of government departments by elected ministers and 
their executive committees—produced no noticeable change at the 
University College till World War II. But by 1940 there was strong 
evidence that political agitation would lead to further political 
change, and the arrival in Ceylon of Dr. (later Sir) Ivor Jennings as 
Principal of the University College, made it clear that an autonomous 
university would replace the section of the government Education 
Department which the old University College was. As soon as this 
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happened—within a year of Sir Ivor’s arrival—the situation was 
completely altered. When the State Council not long after made all 
education non-fee-paying, and the University introduced a scheme of 
scholarships to poor students, and complete control of internal affairs 
passed into the hands of the elected representatives of the people in 
1947, it was obvious that the small English educated group from 
secondary schools which used to supply the University College with 
its undergraduates would no longer be the only source of supply. 
Besides, with the expansion of the newly created Faculty of Oriental 
Studies, there was soon a larger number of students in the Arts depart- 
ments of the University who had a better control of Sinhalese and 
Tamil than English. Since the end of the war the Ceylon government’s 
post-war development schemes and the creation of new Faculties at 
the University have shown that specialization at an early age in 
secondary schools has sent a larger stream of good candidates into 
the Science, Medical and Technical departments of the University 
than into its Arts courses. 

Up to 1942 the English Department was working on the courses 
of London University which still performs the useful function of 
enabling students overseas who cannot go up to the university to get 
a university qualification externally. Till 1945 university courses in 
Ceylon, in order to ease the transition from the London courses to 
the Ceylon, were hinged on the demands of the London syllabus. It 
was only in 1946 that the English Department, in common with other 
departments at the University, began working on its own courses. 
It was decided then, and the practice still continues, that, in order to 
maintain standards, degree examinations should be marked by an 
External Examiner (generally a Senior member of an English uni- 
versity) associated with the internal examiners. 

Even if there had not been this close connection between the 
courses in Ceylon and those of English universities, I do not see how 
university courses and examinations in any part of the world could 
refuse to consider standards accepted universally with regard to 
syllabus and candidates’ attainments. In fact it was necessary—in 
the Medical Faculty for instance—that the teaching, equipment and 
examinations of the University of Ceylon should reach the standards 
decided upon by an external authority if the graduate from Ceylon 
was to be recognized at universities in England. (It should be remem- 
bered that a large number of graduates proceed from Ceylon to 
England for their higher degrees.) I stress this point because the very 
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difficulty of measuring exactly what these standards should be has 
led to the impression in Ceylon that they are arbitrary, illusory, and 
vexatious, and one often meets with the demand that the courses and 
examinations of the University of Ceylon should satisfy the demands 
of the country for more graduates—a suggestion that the standards 
are either too high or not sufficiently accommodating. 

English professed and taught in universities—like every single 
subject—has certain known features and standards to which some 
conformity is, in the nature of things, expected. University courses in 
English at the University of Ceylon were planned with the advice of 
colleagues in England and with reference to the experience built up 
at the old University College. There is no need to go into these 
courses except to say that they were based broadly on the English 
Tripos at Cambridge, and that during the last eleven years they have 
been developed and modified in accordance with the experience of 
both Internal and External examiners. The most important modifica- 
tion in recent years has been the result of taking into account the drop 
in the general equipment of the candidate offering the General degree 
—where English is one of three subjects offered by the candidate— 
and there has been some narrowing of the syllabus, and the working 
out of a course which presents drama, poetry and fiction mainly 
through a few selected examples. In this way it has been possible to 
maintain standards without straining too much the demands made of 
the generality of students whose reading has had, on account of the 
confusion in secondary school education in Ceylon, to be limited. 

A question which the English Department has asked itself in the 
last few years is whether it was wrong in demanding of candidates 
reading English as a special subject for an Honours degree an ability 
in the language and a knowledge of its literature which a university 
in England would have demanded. The question was raised because 
there is always vague talk about suiting university courses to the 
needs of the country. Since there was no compulsion on anyone to 
read English at the University of Ceylon, it was felt to be reasonable 
that those who wished to specialize in it should have the equipment 
generally required. And in fact the undergraduate who read the 
Special course in English came from a secondary school where the 
medium of instruction was English throughout. He may, in addition, 
have had his elementary education entirely through the medium of 
English. It was also highly probable that English was spoken in his 
home, or at any rate that his control of spoken English was better 
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than his control of either spoken Sinhalese or Tamil. (Since 1924 
when the old University College started Honours courses in English, 
there have been only 5 or 6 graduates who have had a control of 
Sinhalese or Tamil which would have satisfied the Sinhalese or 
Tamil departments at the University.) 

The numbers of those reading English had necessarily to be small. 
If it is objected that a small minority were set ‘foreign’ models of 
excellence and developed interests different from those of the 
majority of people, it could be shown that the same criticism applied 
to undergraduates reading Honours subjects in other departments. 
‘Foreign,’ besides, was a label which was meaningless, for, apart 
from the education given bhikkhus and pundits in temple schools, a 
university in the modern sense of the word had for the first time been 
established in Ceylon, and everything which issued from it was likely 
to be ‘foreign’. Even so, if these ‘foreign’ models—Shakespeare, Eliot, 
Brecht, what you will—could interest undergraduates in Ceylon who 
could work profitably on them, then they were not foreign, but as 
much a part of the life and culture of Ceylon as Trade Unionism, 
Parliamentary elections, family planning, the use of D.D.T. against 
the anopheles mosquito, the motor bus and cricket. Like all these 
things they did not belong to an older tradition, but as they were 
exerting some influence on current life and thought, they were modi- 
fying that tradition. My own personal feeling is that students who 
could work on these things because they were interested and pro- 
ficient in them had as much right to have these interests developed 
at a university as those working on Chinese Buddhism, medieval 
Sinhalese history, and the Sangam poets. 

One is rightly cautious about platitudes about ‘one world’, ‘the 
common man’ and ‘the atomic age’, but it is possible to notice (as 
Mr. Hensman remarks) a great variety of beliefs, operations, prac- 
tices, and ways of living in Ceylon which belong specifically neither 
to East nor West, but to the world of our time with its tendency to 
uniformity in certain modes of life. This is so at the present time, and 
throughout history Ceylon, like all islands on trade routes, has known 
a diversity of races, beliefs, and ways of living. In the circumstances 
it would be better not to talk of East and West, but to state that in 
any reasonable view of Ceylon’s future it will be difficult to believe 
that university departments will not be concerned with all branches 
of knowledge. There is no need to make a special case for English, 
even though it may be that the international language which a 
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minority of Ceylonese will have to use will be English. In its en- 
counters with what is designated Western culture Ceylonese will, at 
least for a time, confront the literature of England and its culture 
more frequently perhaps than those of any other country in the world. 
A knowledge of English has influenced the way in which Sinhalese 
literature has been written in recent years—not English studied at 
the university but English. Some people inside the university and 
outside have felt some responsibility about the way in which English 
is written at the present day in Ceylon and its literature studied. It 
may be that it has been felt that this ‘mistress-knowledge’ or that will 
save. For my part I do not see that English Literature is more likely 
to save than Sinhalese Literature, folk arts or bharata natyam. 
Whether or not the future conforms to the patterns any of us are 
drawing of it, I believe there is a place for the study of English and 
Western literature and culture in an Asian university, just as I hold 
that those who wish to think of themselves as intelligent or possessed 
of general knowledge will have to have some understanding and 
sympathy for cultures not their own and some interest in our techno- 
logical civilization. Some rare spirits will be able to give themselves— 
in a university or outside—a broad and humane education which 
comprehends all these, but the generality of university teachers will 


be engaged, as one hopes they are, in presenting their subjects in 
conformity with the demands of this same broad and humane educa- 
tion without being tiresomely involved in the bitternesses of conflict 
between East and West, Science and Arts, and the contemporary 
and the traditional. 





2. ROBIN MAYHEAD 
Formerly Lecturer in English, the University of Ceylon 


LET ME say at once that with the general implications of Mr. 
Hensman’s commentary I am in substantial agreement. I am thinking 
of such things as his insistence on the need for ‘a number of inde- 
pendent centres of thought and study, to carry on what I tried to 
define earlier as the work of the University . . . inter-disciplinary and 
inter-cultural, and not primarily concerned with degrees and 
diplomas’. The ‘Idea of a University’ of course transcends, or should 
transcend, academic institution and ritual in any country, and I feel 
that my own article was worth writing in order to have provoked 
Mr. Hensman into stating his views on that ‘Idea’ in the particular 
context of modern Ceylon. 

However, it was by no means my intention to assert that the 
University of Ceylon is or should be the only arena of intellectual 
activity in the country. I was perfectly well aware of the existence of 
‘not a few Ceylonese who (quite independently of the University) 
enjoy reading Henry James, Dostoevsky, Eliot’, etc., not to mention 
another category of which Mr. Hensman seems to imply that I am 
ignorant—‘those who do not regard the ultra-nationalist and the ultra- 
Westernized as representative of the intelligentsia’. Am I being too 
optimistic in supposing that my awareness that such people do exist 
should be apparent from what I have to say about ‘the extremely 
gradual appearance of an audience familiar with the best in Euro- 
pean and American fiction, who are willing to take a serious interest 
in Sinhalese writing, and to bring to it and require of it something of 
the standards they have absorbed from Jane Austen, Dickens’, etc.? 
But I am sure Mr. Hensman would agree that they constitute a very 
small minority indeed, and I invite him to consider whether the 
proposition that the University, provided that studies be pursued 
with intelligence and imagination, can materially increase the num- 
ber of such people, be altogether an unreasonable one. 

What Mr. Hensman most deeply objects to is my designation of the 
University of Ceylon as ‘the intellectual centre of the country’. There 
is in many of his references to the University, despite his evident 
anxiety to be fair, a note of acrimony which is certainly not new to 
me. The reasons and degrees of justification for the resentment felt 
by many Ceylonese on account of the University’s admittedly special 
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position are a matter of Ceylonese domestic politics into which I do 
not propose to enter. But it seems to me plain that the University of 
Ceylon, by virtue of the official position it commands, simply cannot 
help being regarded, rightly or wrongly, as ‘the intellectual centre of 
the country’. And it was my main point to suggest some of the ways 
in which a merely ‘official’ position might, in my view, be made into 
a ‘real’, an ‘authentic’ one. That is to say, I was concerned with what 
can be done inside the University itself to make it worthy of the 
Official authority it exercises. Mr. Hensman says that the University, 
‘by Mr. Mayhead’s own showing, is . . . unsuited for the leadership 
he wants it to assume’. I did not think my remarks about conflict 
within the University to be as damning as all that, but even supposing 
that things are as bad as Mr. Hensman imagines, there is no necessary 
reason why they should always be so. As regards the other ‘intellec- 
tual centres’ of which, according to Mr. Hensman, the University is 
only one, I would remark that not one of these strikes me as having 
the ‘public’ authority for good or evil enjoyed by the University, and 
further that many individual members of these ‘centres’ themselves 
owe more to the University in the way of stimulus and opportunity 
than they often care to admit. 

Mr. Hensman hopes that he has ‘got correctly’ the gist of my 
thought. In very general terms I suppose he has, but his article con- 
tains some very singular misrepresentations of detail. I have the 
feeling at times that in his anxiety to give an ill-informed foreigner a 
good trouncing, he has thrown out accusations somewhat rashly. I 
can assure him that I have been more circumspect than he imagines. 
My material was not culled from any of the ‘superficial reports’ he 
mentions, and which I would never dream of trusting, but from first- 
hand observation and discussion. If anyone has a talent for ‘general- 
ization’ it is rather Mr. Hensman himself, who is adept at turning a 
simple observation into a sweeping statement. Am I grossly incapable 
of clear expression, or do I really in fact assume or suggest that ‘the 
schoolmasters who produced The Man Who Came to Dinner 
represent in taste and discrimination the teachers of all the leading 
colleges’ (my italics)? 

Mr. Hensman accuses me of being ‘somewhat sensational’ in my 
first six paragraphs, and also of using arguments based upon ‘mistaken 
facts’. Leaving aside the ‘sensationalism’ (and Mr. Hensman himself 
seems to me guilty of something very like this in his awestruck 
insistence on the paralysing impossibility of saying anything about 
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Ceylonese culture), I am not clear as to which ‘facts’ he regards as 
‘mistaken’. If he is objecting to my brief picture of the first few terms 
at Peradeniya, I must point out that I, unlike Mr. Hensman, was 
continuously at the University of Ceylon from one term after the 
move to Peradeniya until the end of April 1957. With the respect due 
from a foreigner to a national, I submit that I had opportunities of 
gathering information denied to him. If, on the other hand, he is 
taking me to task over my account of the Dramatic Society’s work 
and influence, I can only assume that he has not understood my text. 
Does he mention the age of the University Dramatic Society because 
he thinks I do not know it? Does he take it that I imagine the 
Dramatic Society’s existence to date from the move to Peradeniya? 
Do I anywhere imply (‘the University Dramatic Society has for years 
insisted on a high standard’ surely indicates that I do not) that this is 
so? My intention was to say something about the work of the Society 
over the years, and then to glance at its work, and the effects of its 
work, in the changed conditions of Peradeniya. I could have given 
an even bigger list of productions than that furnished by Mr. 
Hensman as evidence of the Society’s enterprise in the case of pro- 
ductions for which it was itself responsible and of the Society’s influ- 
ence in the case of productions given by other bodies. 

Mr. Hensman questions whether my ‘approach makes necessarily 
for sound scholarship in sociological studies of this kind’. I did not 
think of my article in so grandiose a light as that of a ‘sociological 
study’, but rather as a piece of fairly straightforward reporting. How- 
ever, I was certainly aware that sociological implications were 
present, and also that some of the issues were controversial, and I 
am grateful to Mr. Hensman for having developed some of them. If 
I may end with a piece of criticism of my own, it seems to me that 
developments in Ceylon between the time at which the article was 
written and the present indicate that I was over-optimistic, particu- 
larly in my closing paragraphs. I still think that the country’s intel- 
lectual leadership should and can come from the University. But 
whether the conflicts and pressures of the Ceylonese scene as it is 
now, conflicts and pressures which are the outcome of the complex 
ethnic and cultural situation Mr. Hensman discusses, will permit the 
University or any other body to transcend them and assume at all 
quickly a position of commanding leadership, is another matter. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATION OF THE TECHNOLOGIST 
Sir, 


Mr. Goddard’s letter in the May issue of Universities Quarterly 
attempted to reconcile Mr. Hanson’s demands with the opposite 
views of Professor Pilley and Mrs. Krook, which appeared in your 
February issue. Perhaps Mr. Goddard has a generous nature which 
sees good in everything, even in his pupils with their ‘language- 
resistance’. The difficulty in overcoming this is real enough in any 
case, and Mr. Goddard makes it no easier for himself by adopting 
what appears to be a thoroughly mystical view of language. Such 
an attitude can doubtless give a degree of personal satisfaction to 
certain temperaments, though it is highly questionable whether it 
can help an educator along the road towards a solution of the 
humanities /technologies impasse. 

Phrases like ‘real language’, ‘the real life of the word’, or ‘the Word 
that was with God’ have a long history from Classical times onwards, 
and some account of the recurrent quarrels about them may be rele- 
vant to the present discussion. For our problem centres on this one 
question: what part raust language play.in the development of man 
and society? Philo, the first-century Hellenized Jew from Alexandria 
formulated the philosophy of the Jogos which shaped all subsequent 
thinking about language. For him the Word was the very embodiment 
of God’s energy and self-revelation. He saw it under two aspects: in 
the first place as the agency by which God reveals himself in some 
measure to all men, in greater degree to chosen souls; in the second 
place as the agency by which man, enmeshed in ignorance and 
illusion, can lay hold of the higher spiritual life and come to partici- 
pate in the universal reason of God. When the writer of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke incorporated Philo’s view of the ‘logos’ in his 
opening verses, he placed greater emphasis on the second, redemp- 
tive function than on the creative function. None the less, all early 
writers about language remained fully aware of its dual aspect: the 
Word of God remained as real to them as the word in the mouth of 
man. This mystic view of language was common to all the early 
Church Fathers. One of the perennial subjects of speculation was the 
nature of the lingua adamica, that language in which God had com- 
municated with Adam in the Garden of Eden. It was held to be a 
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vehicle for the spontaneous communication of experience, in fact 
the language of the Holy Ghost. When Adam fell, the essential bond 
of sympathy between him and his divine origin was broken, and he 
lost this gift of natural language. Creative writers ever since have 
sought to recapture it; the stronger their creative urge, the greater 
their dissatisfaction with the shoddy and blunted instruments left in 
the hands of man. 

The clash between the mediaeval and the modern approach is 
seen clearly in the sharp cleavage between Luther and Zwingli over 
the interpretation of the words: ‘hoc est meum corpus’. Luther in- 
sisted on the literal interpretation, but Zwingli could only accept 
these words in a figurative sense, for Christ’s body had already 
ascended into Heaven. The theological issue does not concern us 
here, but it is interesting to see how the empirical methods of science 
had for Zwingli already begun to empty words of their ‘deeper 
significance’ and reduce them to the level of labels. Such considera- 
tions as these should lead us to ponder what we understand by culture. 
If we approve the results of empiric science during the subsequent 
four centuries, then we should presumably endorse the scientific view 
of language as being a tool of man’s mind which came into existence 
and continues to develop as a means of communication. If on the 
other hand we are moved by the current malaise about scientific pro- 
gress, we shall be inclined to measure man’s achievement primarily 
against the attempts of creative artists to express themselves. As 
regards the poet we shall perhaps come near supporting Luther’s 
mystic identification of inner meaning with its verbal embodiment. 

We shall each of us take sides in the realistic or in the mystical 
camp. And as teachers there is no reason to attempt to conceal our 
sympathies as long as we acknowledge the force and cogency of the 
Opposite attitude. In any attempt to break down the scientists’ 
‘language-resistance’ it is nevertheless apparent that we shall have a 
much better chance of success if we start on their own ground by 
treating language as an instrument for communication. It should not 
be impossible to get even the most materialistic scientist to distinguish 
between satisfactory and unsatisfactory exposition, between‘ exposi- 
tion and exhortation, etc. From here the horizon should then be 
widened to include writers who were concerned with self-expression 
rather than with communication. It should not be expected that the 
scientist will ‘appreciate’ such writers, but he cari at least be made 
aware of the fact that this entirely different attitude to language is 
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not only the original one but that it still persists. Let him try his 
Science German on a bit of Rilke, or if this is impossible, his Science 
English on James Joyce. He will doubtless dismiss them both as 
madmen, but he must at the same time be made to realize that they 
were creative writers of outstanding excellence. 

It is of course not sufficient that our scientist’s concern with 
language should remain on this stylistic level. He will want to know 
how it has come about that the poet uses words so differently from 
other men. The form of historical treatment will depend largely on 
the teacher. One will prefer a sociological framework to bring out 
the changing relationship of the artist to his public; another will 
choose the philosophical or psychological approach to show how 
meaningful, communicative language tends to be characteristic of 
self-confident men and ages, while expressive language is a mark 
rather of conflict and doubt, as in the seventeenth century, the 
Romantic Period, and today. There are various other possibilities, 
and I am convinced that one or another of them will be necessary if 
our scientists are to benefit at all. Indeed I fear that many of us are 
being quite unrealistic when we hold that access to Arts subjects will 
in itself promptly bring all the richness of imagination and heighten- 
ing of sensibilities which we enjoy but which the poor scientists lack. 
It is a lack which few scientists feel. It may be that they are capable 
of enjoying fuller lives, in which case the arts are there for their 
enjoyment; there will always be the odd engineer who reads poetry 
and the doctor who dabbles in water-colours. It may on the other 
hand be that scientists are scientists just because vicarious experience 
lies outside the range of their potentialities. In this case they will not 
thank us for insisting that they ought to enjoy what they cannot enjoy. 

What is needed is understanding rather than appreciation. I can 
understand that mathematics is necessary for bridge-builders and I 
admit that bridges are useful. But that does not mean that I appreci- 
ate the pleasure of working with seven-figure logs. I can understand 
that theoretical physics has gone so far that nothing less than the 
ultimate big bang can now stop it. This does not mean that I can 
appreciate the beauty of a formulation which only makes sense when 
expressed in ciphers as meaningless to me as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Conversely, I do not wish that all our scientists and technologists 
should be driven to appreciate what I find worthwhile and valuable, 
but I do require that they shall have understanding of these things 
sufficient to enable them to acknowledge the ultimate validity of 
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many activities which are ends in themselves rather than just means 
to other ends. 

Within this wider framework of trying to relate all our teaching to 
ends and means, the study of language in some form is an indis- 
pensable part of any true culture. Indeed, Matthew Arnold defined 
culture as acquainting ourselves with the best that has been known 
and said in the world. The work of the scientist is meaningless unless 
seen within the context of society. And society is an aggregate of 
persons living together within a community and holding together 
only in so far as they continue to commune with each other. This is 
in my view irrefutable proof why culture and true education can have 
no other basis than in language. Whatever specialisms may be neces- 
sary or opportune, they can never begin to become part of the cultural 
heritage until they can be communicated beyond the inner circle of 
initiates. If it is difficult for scientists to express some of their modern 
findings except in mathematical terms, this is surely a reflexion either 
of their linguistic incompetence or of their social irresponsibility. 
Nothing could be more short-sighted than the easy escape into the 
argument that mathematics is the language of science and that those 
who cannot understand it have no business to want to know what it 
is about. A little group of scientists with their secret code can have 
no contact with society, no influence on society, and no function in 
society except as the servant of bureaucratic authority and the 
demagogue. If the scientists at large do not wish to see themselves 
reduced to the level of the pharmacists, purveying their mysteries to 
those who need them at a shilling a time (or whatever the fee will be 
in 1984), then they must learn to use the language which society 
understands. 

Even when this argument is accepted, the obvious and usual solu- 
tion is to prescribe the study of English. In practice this usually means 
the attempt to inculcate the appreciation of literary beauties. I have 
already deplored this and am sure that the most satisfactory answer 
would be the much more rigorous preoccupation with language 
entailed in foreign-language study. However, this is putting me on 
another of my hobby-horses and I have already rambled on far too 
long. 

Yours, etc., 
H. T. BETTERIDGE. 
17 Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow, W.2. 





RESEARCH STUDENTS AS FIELD WORKERS 


Sir, 


The increasing use of research students, either working normally 
for the degree of Ph.D. or under regulations permitting the registra- 
tion of members of university staff for higher degrees, on contracts 
for field work in the social and geographical sciences, anthropology, 
and the like makes it necessary to remark upon their salaries. 

It is easy to laugh off the question with a quip about young people 
being better off for having less .to spend. It is true that in the past 
young research workers have spent several years working in labora- 
tories and libraries, and living in cheap lodgings, without detriment 
to their health or character. But much of the funds for field research, 
provided by government departments, ‘overseas’ governments, and 
other interested bodies is in fact divided so as to provide the greatest 
possible number of workers at the salary usually paid to the holder 
of an inter-mural junior research fellowship, or to a research assistant, 
whose work involves no extraordinary expenses. 

On the other hand field work, especially when undertaken abroad, 
involves—and the patronal bodies expect—access to people, places, 
and things that cannot be had for fare-basis travel, at a price to be 
obtained from a travel agent. It creates its own local travel expenses. 
While much of the official entertainment received is not of the type 
normally reciprocated, there are representations of their university 
that these young people must carry out, which involve entertainment 
expenses. In some climates tropical kit is essential. In the absence 
of a National Health Service, special insurance premiums become 
payable in respect of surgical treatment. 

It is useless to argue that one’s cost of living abroad is less than 
that obtaining at home. It is still unproved that a Britisher’s overall 
costs are less because of a low local standard of living; and I have 
known a business firm to estimate them at 24 times as much. Universi- 
ties sending their best products on projects of national and inter- 
national importance, must not in fact be guilty of employing cheap 
labour: nor must the terms of their advertisements give the impression 
that they are trying to do so. Finally it is necessary to ask that my 
identity be disguised in the interests of certain research students. 


Yours, etc., 
A DON. 
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The Common Muse. An Anthology of popular British ballad poetry 
Xvth-xxth century. Edited by v. DE SOLA PINTO and A. E. 
RODWAY. Chatto & Windus, Ordinary Edition, 25s.; Special 
Edition, with further examples in appendices, 63s. 


English and Scottish Ballads. Edited with an introduction by ROBERT 
GRAVES. Heinemann, 9s. 6d. 


Robert Graves’s choice of some forty traditional ballads is a good 
one; every piece earns its place, and by no means all are familiar. 
There are a number of similar collections available, however, and 
one of them—that made by the late J. E. Housman for Harrap’s 
Life, Literature and Thought Library—is perhaps a better one. On 
the other hand Professor de Sola Pinto’s and Mr. Rodway’s collection 
of popular street songs and ballads drawn from broadsheets and 
from earlier published collections is to all intents and purposes 
unique; it is the only collection of anything like its range to become 
generally available. Students of folk art, all those interested in our 
literature and its undercurrents, and social historians, are likely to 
find it indispensable: a fascinating and neglected kind of documen- 
tary, and often something more than that. The book appears to me a 
model of organization and presentation. It is not overweighted by 
annotation or discussion; the grouping of songs and ballads is well 
done; the genre itself is excellently defined and persuasively argued 
for at the outset. One can have little but praise and gratitude for such 
a book, and there is a temptation to embark upon a long series of 
quotations. But it would be more useful to take a cue from the simul- 
taneous appearance of Robert Graves’s collection of traditional 
ballads, and in offering a clearer notion of the popular balladry of 
The Common Muse to emphasize the distinction between the two, 
and venture a question mark or so against the high claims Professor 
de Sola Pinto and Mr. Rodway make for the humane and literary 
worth of popular balladry. 

Mr. Graves introduced an influential anthology, The English 
Ballad, about thirty years ago. He argued cogently for the essentially 
social nourishment of the balladist’s art, and suggested how deep in 
the community’s past, its religious and magical cults, its traditional 
lore, lay the roots of its tales and themes and images. The introduc- 
tion to his new selection is more easy-going and discursive, more con- 
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sciously ‘lively’, more attentive to the known history of traditional 
balladry. It is a good run-over what needs to be known, but not much 
more. The most interesting passages concern the significance of the 
Robin Hood figure. The brief notes on each ballad, at the end, are 
excellent and so are the texts. Rather truculently, and with needless 
‘asides’ directed at the ‘scholars’ (with whose recent work he shows 
no clear sign of being familiar), Mr. Graves explains how he has 
followed his sense of the old communal and minstrelling procedures. 
He has blended lines and stanzas from several distinct versions, on 
occasion, to make the finest available one; and he has filled in for 
defective versions in the spirit of the art as he knows it. 

The editors of The Common Muse define carefully their view of 
the relation between the high traditional balladry and the contem- 
poraneous and later popular street balladry. Their distinction serves 
as the best introduction to their anthology: 


Can the street ballad, then, be distinguished and defined at all? It 
seems possible to do so, provided that a high degree of precision is not 
demanded, for at their most typical these ballads are quite easily recog- 
nizable. They differ from the traditional ballads, for instance, in belong- 
ing to a less primitive world. Only at the edges do the two forms shade 
off into each other. The traditional ballad, in the main, was the product 
of the pre-literate rural community living in an atmosphere of beliefs 
and rituals of immemorial antiquity. The street ballad, as its name 
implies, was the product of a literate or semi-literate urban population, 
the new proletariat of the great city. . . It tended to be comic, realistic 
and unheroic as the earlier type tended to be tragic, romantic, and heroic. 

(My italics) 
The characterization of style and genre that follows this distinction 
is quite admirable. And distinguishing popular balladry from styles 
of formal poetry contemporary with it, the editors are equally dis- 
cerning: distinctions by form or by social class of origin break down, 
and we are left with a distinction of tone: popular balladry, we are 
told, is ‘lowfaluting’: the opposite of whatever can be called ‘high- 
faluting’: 


Thus the street ballads, though sometimes ingeniously fantastic rather 
than realistic, are nevertheless typically unsentimental, uncourtly and 
irreverent when they deal with the subject of love . . . The street-ballad 
poet commonly came from a class that knew the simple life not from 
romantic idealizations but from personal experience. This gives him . . . 
an honest rather than a disdainful approach. 
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We ought to be prepared, by this, for a verse of simplified experience, 
its commonness in expression carrying with it a taking-off of the 
personal edge, a blunting of finer shades. We may expect all that the 
usual tissue of epithets—vital, robust, virile, jovial, forceful, and so 
on—pay easy tribute to. We should not expect to attend to such verse 
for any culture of the feelings, any enrichment of the springs of our 
own living. And so, when it comes to reading the verse, it turns out. 
The initial excitement and fascination may soon wear off. 

Now it is here I find myself wishing to put down the question- 
marks. A period of intensive study in some one field or another, such 
as has produced this anthology, may easily lead to some dispropor- 
tion in enthusiasm, even a touch of defensive partisanship. These 
editors make claims for the vitality and importance of popular 
balladry to which I am not persuaded. I instance the note sounded 
at the outset, but to be heard throughout the introduction: 


The temper of the mid-twentieth century is better adapted than that 
of the Victorian period to appreciate this vigorous popular realistic 
poetry, and the editors will consider that they have been richly rewarded 
for their labours if young poets of the present age obtain from these 
street ballads a stimulus comparable with that which Coleridge and 
Scott received from the rediscovered oral ballads of the late Middle 
Ages. It is claimed, not that the verses printed in this book are ‘great 
poetry’ but that they are vital and genuine popular art to be valued as 
we value the English village churches of the Middle Ages, much of the 
anonymous carving in the Gothic cathedrals, etc. 


Three things are to be remarked. First, we should surely value village 
churches and anonymous carving and the rest for reasons proper to 
each, and popular balladry also—not in portmanteau style because 
they are ‘popular’. What we may call documentary evidence about 
the quality of our community’s life at certain moments in history 
ought not to be confused with our permanent artistic heritage in so 
total a fashion, surely. Second, it seems an error to direct contempor- 
ary poets to ‘these Street Ballads’ in search of stimulus: for if the 
anthology displays one thing very clearly it is the deterioration in 
quality of popular balladry itself through these five hundred years. 
It sets in during the eighteenth century and continues manifestly into 
the twentieth. Are contemporary poets, then, being directed to popu- 
lar balladry of three hundred years ago? Or to its impoverished 
modern equivalents, that reflect so clearly how little our urban life 
knows of any oral culture at all? Third, the editors allow a blurring 
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of the distinction between high traditional balladry and later popular 
balladry, in the very evidence on which they rest their hope. (Blake 
and Wordsworth, though, did indeed find stimulus in street 
balladry—the point is well taken in this introduction—recovering, 
so, the idiom and the spiritual gestures of common men, resuming 
touch with the life of an oral culture.) 

‘It is time,’ the editors claim at the end of this paragraph, that 
scholarship should, in its own way, follow Wordsworth’s lead in 
‘asserting the rights’ and ‘attesting the honours’ of these humble and 
neglected writers as the creators of an authentic and important part 
of the achievement of English poetry. 

I think the claim should be softened a little. The editors do point 
out very well some subtleties of movement in earlier popular balladry, 
suggest the stabilities that inhere in its tone, and the robust inclusive- 
ness of attitude given in a diction so trenchant, pointed, quick with 
the texture of daily living, and unashamed. But take this balladry 
entire into the realm of achieved literature, and may we not find 
relatively little to sustain a deep interest (by comparison) and to make 
a claim upon our attention and understanding of the sort that formal 
poetry makes, on one hand, and the high traditional balladry of the 
older minstrelsy, on the other? 

That is the usefulness of setting these two collections side by side. 
In the metaphorical and the real sense, a more authentic and a finer 
music resides with the traditional ballads. They do not quickly yield 
up their rich inward life. They continue to communicate a severe, 
impersonal assessment of the human condition—its extremities, its 
pathos; they have the irony that the dispossessed and the unpossess- 
ing can afford; above all they keep alive in the reader that deep 
sympathy with natural life and its deepest sources implicit in what 
Hodgart calls their ‘penumbra of folklore’. They can still disturb 
one’s complacencies, and quicken one’s sense of the human heritage. 
And it would be a pity if so valuable a compilation as The Common 
Muse, with all that it does to testify to the variety, humour, trench- 
ancy and idiosyncrasies of our popular vernacular verse, should 
serve in any way to blur our sense of the finer value of the high 
traditional ballads. What with skiffle groups and related attempts to 
resume the excitements and the improvisatory verbal and musical 
skills of an oral culture, and now the volume of evidence for what the 
improvisatory skills of old achieved, such a blurring might come all 
too easily. DOUGLAS Brown. 
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The Organization of Science in England. p. L. S. CARDWELL. 

Heinemann, 18s. 

Dr. Cardwell’s admirable book should have a different title and 
its title should have a different book. It is really about the organiza- 
tion of scientific instruction in England. The author would like to 
equate the progress of science with the expansion of facilities for 
teaching it. By stressing the application of science to industry (which 
he does deliberately and sensibly, without any ideological fervour) 
he gives this equation a validity which it might not exhibit if he were 
to consider the progress of science as an abstract natural philosophy. 
It does not, however, diminish the value of Dr. Cardwell’s study that 
he has not concerned himself with the organization of the communica- 
tion of scientific ideas amongst mature practising scientists. 

In the nineteenth century, with which three quarters of the book is 
concerned, the same things were said about the need for increasing 
the number of scientists as are being said today, often in the same 
language and with the same economic illustrations and emphases as 
today. The factual record of the book stops at 1918, so it does not 
bring out what it might have done: that the nineteenth century pleas 
for expansion are being repeated today by quite different types of 
people, some of whom, like the salaried industrial manager, are new 
social creations. 

Dr. Cardwell sees three phases of change in the teaching of science: 
the first, associated with the vigorous interest shown by the artisan 
classes in their own advancement through enlightenment, has as its 
chief characteristic the Mechanics’ Institutes. The period covered by 
the second phase is dominated in the minds of many by the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This was not in fact, its most characteristic 
feature or a leading influence. Rather was it an efflorescence of the 
enthusiasm for broad educational advance of a body of self-confident 
reformers of whom the Prince Consort was the most prominent and, 
in the long run, Lyon Playfair the most effective. The really important 
product of this period was the Department of Science and Art, which 
began as an auxiliary to privately controlled educational services and 
achieved in course of time the power and influence of a Ministry. 

The third phase, from 1880 onwards, Dr. Cardwell describes as 
complex, and so it may well appear so long as the view is confined 
to England and ignores the rest of the world. For the greater part of 
the earlier periods it was permissible to consider France and 
Germany (and, of course, Scotland, whose place in the history of 
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science is one of honour and importance) as the only countries whose 
provision for scientific education were of any interest to English 
educationists. A single scientific discovery may well be said to have 
altered the balance of international politics and with it the place of 
scientific education in the affairs of European nations. For the 
immediate effect of Perkin’s discovery of aniline dyes was to offer 
British industry a chance it failed to take. The initiative in erecting 
a scientific chemical industry was taken by Germany, which had 
ready a system of training based on research degrees, with which the 
written examination system favoured in England could not compete. 

From around 1880 the pace of scientific discovery in pure science 
quickened. The elucidation of the fine structure of matter, the perfec- 
tion of the methods of synthetic organic chemistry, the mastery of 
the thermodynamics of gaseous reactions, the confluence of chemis- 
try and bacteriology: such advances brought about a revolution in 
the condition of man besides which the rise and fall of governments 
and the incidence of wars are secondary in scale. It is not necessary, 
however, to withdraw as far as China or Peru to get a perspective of 
the science of the last hundred years. The complexity to which Dr. 
Cardwell refers becomes less intimidating as soon as one steps back 
only a little from the English scene and examines the wider range of 
social and political circumstances in which the changes in scientific 
education were set. 

We must not, of course, in trying to understand the genesis of a 
particular scientific discovery, ignore the parochial context of the 
discoverer. There is, for example, no such thing as Swedish science 
any more than there is any solely British science, but one will under- 
stand the universally relevant work of Bergman or Berzelius all the 
better if one knows something of the history of Sweden. On the other 
hand the parochial sociology of some region of scientific or tech- 
nological activity becomes more intelligible when examined as a 
sector of a larger domain. Dr. Cardwell has related English to 
German practice wherever necessary for illustration, and wherever 
the English administrators and reformers he is describing were them- 
selves approving or disapproving German models. 

One may feel uneasy, however, that the reader of this book who 
knows only a little of the history of science in the 19th century may 
be struck with a sense of vacuity and cry halt in order to ask: ‘This 
science that is mentioned so often throughout the book: what is it?’ 
There are several chemical illustrations in the text; Perkin is men- 
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tioned several times; there is a footnote reference to a score or so of 
separate industries included under the head ‘chemical industries’. 
But the index lists not a single name of a scientific discovery, theory 
or instrument. How is it possible so to divorce a study of a field of 
social activity apparently part of the history of science from scientific 
achievements themselves? 

The answer is clear. Dr. Cardwell is limiting himself as the subject 
limits itself. The history of scientific instruction in England appears 
to have had very little connection with the progress of particular 
fields of science (with the exception, for a part of its life, of the Royal 
College of Chemistry). The advocacy of improved facilities for 
scientific education, was, on the whole vague and general, producing, 
on the whole, vague and general results. There were several waves 
of enthusiasm, each losing its impetus after a while, with splendid 
schemes of organization and building left unfinished. The schemes 
never seem to have produced the right numbers or kinds of men. 
For this some would blame the examination system, which merely 
tried to train men to learn more and more of the contents of other 
men’s minds instead of training them, as did the German research 
degree system, to discover the capacity of their own minds. Others 
would blame the uncertainty of economic conditions, or lack of 
conviction on the part of potential industrial employers that scien- 
tists were of any value to them. However this may be, we have to 
recognize, as Dr. Cardwell does in his concluding essay, that the 
pattern of employment of the professional scientist (himself a 
creation of the late nineteenth century) has changed fundamentally 
in this country in this century. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, teaching was the main outlet for the science graduate. Now 
industry and government service take more than half. 

This is not to say that relatively more are now more creatively 
occupied. A science graduate carrying out routine process studies in 
a soap factory is not enlarging the bounds of humane empire any 
more than a classics graduate employed in the same company’s 
advertising department. 

Comparisons with nineteenth century conditions are unbalanced 
by the explosive expansion of the whole scientific graduate com- 
munity. The conditions of scientific life today seem very ‘little con- 
nected with the conditions of the previous century, ana yet there is a 
recognizable continuity in the progress of scientific ideas, not simple, 
nor single, nor direct, but nevertheless discernible. In his conclusions 
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Dr. Cardwell does attempt to generalize about our present situation. 
He pleads for an ‘open society’ in science, in which the intellectual 
and material good of all would be served because the individual 
would be free to discover his potential and render it effective. 

To argue this case fully we should need to have before us a survey 
of the organization of science as well as of the organization of train- 
ing for the scientific life. Dr. Cardwell has given us this valuable 
work on the teaching of science. Can we hope that he will go on 
from there? FRANK GREENAWAY. 


Religion Without Revelation. JULIAN HUXLEY. Max Parrish, 21s. 

Mr. Huxley says in his Preface: ‘This book first appeared twenty- 
eight years ago . .. Numerous enquiries, both from this country and 
America, made it clear that it was still in demand: and I am accord- 
ingly republishing it. The new edition has undergone considerable 
revision and alteration.’ On page 50 there is a footnote reference to 
Professor John Wisdom’s essay on God, first published in 1944; 
otherwise this new edition shows no trace of influence by recent 
analytical semantic philosophy. 

Rather, as the chapter on ‘personalia’ especially indicates, this 
work by an eminent scientist and popular broadcaster is expressive 
of complex experience and aspiration, not least of a notable family 
tradition of artistic sensitivity, intellectual examination, synoptic, 
even mystical, even hazardous construction. It is less concerned with 
minute definition than with devoted persuasion. 

Yet what is Mr. Huxley’s main contention? The title of the book 
scarcely reveals this. For conceivably there might be a personal God 
of whom we know through demonstration, not through revelation, 
in which case we might have a religion without revelation which is 
yet a religion with personal God. But this would not suit Mr. Huxley. 
He is anxious to show that what claims to be revelation from a per- 
sonal God can be explained as vivid and convincing experience aris- 
ing from a man’s inner resources, precisely because he is anxious to 
reject belief in a personal God. 

Perhaps Mr. Huxley spends too long in arguing that there can be, 
and has been, religion without personal God. For who among his 
conceivable readers would dispute this? Given that the religious man 
is one who worships, is devoted to, is bound by, something that 
impresses him as being sacred or numinous or vastly mysterious or 
extraordinary, Mr. Huxley might also have taken it as agreed that, 
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besides theism, such terms as polytheism, pantheism, animism, ani- 
matism, have been found indispensable for the classification of 
religious men. For what he would insist on is not that some men have 
identified the sacred with something other than personal God, but 
that all men ought to do so. 

Certainly, men ought to identify the sacred with something or 
other. With an ineluctable yearning for the sacred, men cannot hope 
to live well unless they respect it and satisfy it alike in others and in 
themselves. And though some men may be innately defective in 
religious disposition, a life will be all the richer for being religious, a 
society will be all the richer for being a religious society. 

But not for being a theistic society. For a progressive society has 
to be a progressively scientific society, and science can have no use 
for the hypothesis of theism. In which last regard Mr. Huxley is surely 
right, since the hypothesis of a personal creator and sustainer of all 
things cannot be scientifically proved or disproved, in as much as it 
can be and is maintained whatever the phenomena. Nevertheless, it 
is still compatible with the notion of scientific method that what can- 
not be established scientifically.might still be the case and might still 
be known. After all, scientific method assumes the possibility of 
public observation, which itself cannot be established scientifically. 
Of course, a personal creator and sustainer of all things might be 
granted to exist, and might still, as the source and ground, not least, 
of all that is hurtful and malicious, be refused acknowledgment as 
worthy of devotion, as being God. But it is not a case of scientific 
method to refuse such acknowledgment. Moreover, on page 120 Mr. 
Huxley seems to quote with some approval Spinoza’s ‘He who truly 
loves God cannot wish that God should love him in return’, and it is 
not obvious why a hurtful Person should be less acceptable as ador- 
able and divine than a hurtful non-personal Nature which does yet 
generate and sustain cruelty. 

It is, however, not quite clear what precisely Mr. Huxley would 
commend as fitted to be the object of religious attitude. It would 
seem to be nature as self-conscious through the consciousness and 
self-consciousness of men. “The most significant contribution of 
science in this vital field is the discovery of man’s position and role 
in evolution. . . Man is that part of reality in which and through which 
the cosmic process has become conscious and has begun to compre- 
hend itself. His supreme task is to increase that conscious compre- 
hension and to apply it as fully as possible to guide the course of 
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events’ (p. 236). Yet it is scarcely a scientific statement that nature is 
especially interested in becoming self-conscious through the con- 
sciousness of men. For it is observable that alike through events 
outside men, and through events in men themselves, nature does so 
much to obstruct and destroy the consciousness of men. It is not, 
then, nature as singly or undeviatingly directed to the abiding and 
expanding consciousness of men that can be the object of religious 
attitude, for there is no such nature observable. But if it is nature as 
only partially and perhaps only episodically thus directed that is 
exalted as such an object, then it is not clear that such a religion 
‘helps to restore our unity with nature’ (p. 227) in any profound and 
profoundly satisfying sense. 

Still, one should be grateful to Mr. Huxley for raising anew, with a 
wide-ranging and manifestly humane mind, issues that some would 
stili consider important despite recent fashions in philosophy. 

M. KAYE. 


Education and the Philosophic Mind. Edited by A. v. JUDGES. 

Harrap, 8s. 6d. 

At the present time professional philosophers hold two very 
different views about the nature of their task. The older type of 
philosopher regards it as his job to provide us with an answer to 
questions of a particularly difficult and complex kind, such as: What 
is the nature of man? What is the purpose of human existence? On 
what grounds can we decide questions of right and wrong? etc. More 
recently, the long history of conflicting answers which have been 
given to these and to other questions of a like nature have convinced 
some philosophers that precise knowledge on these matters is unob- 
tainable. They have therefore decided that philosophy is not con- 
cerned to convey knowledge of a particular kind but is instead to be 
regarded as an activity of elucidation and clarification. Thus, in the 
sphere of moral philosophy, as Mr. R. M. Hare has informed us in 
his book The Language of Morais, the purpose of ethics is not to 
tell us what we ought to do, but is ‘the logical study of the language 
of morals’. 

Both approaches to philosophy are illustrated in this symposium, 
which consists of a number of lectures given in the autumn term of 
the session 1955-56 at the University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion to ‘an audience composed of teachers, and also of others much 
concerned with teachers’ problems’. ‘The contributors,’ Professor 
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Judges points out in his introduction, ‘have been under an obligation 
to say more about philosophic thought . . . than about Education.’ 
And so, in fact, it turns out to be. 

The new approach to philosophy is represented by a single essay, 
that of Professor W. H. F. Barnes on Logical Positivism. This, as 
Professor Barnes indicates, is already an outmoded doctrine; but, 
towards the end of his lucid exposition, he briefly sketches recent 
developments from logical positivism, and indicates how ‘Whereas 
the early Logical Positivists were interested in devising languages 
which should conform to the principles of logic and expose the 
deficiencies and confusion into which we fall in ordinary language, 
the philosophers of today are more interested in the “logic” of ordin- 
ary language’. It is a pity that Professor Barnes did not illustrate his 
remarks by a reference to the present obfuscation which characterizes 
educational discourse, instead of attempting rather factitiously to 
draw conclusions as to the content of education from positivist philo- 
sophy; but, apart from this, his lecture is a model of clear exposition, 
and together with Professor D. J. O’Connor’s recent book, Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Education, should be made required reading 
for all who have to talk about education. 

The other lectures represent attempts to show the relevance of 
more traditional philosophic positions to education. Their preponder- 
ance is perhaps significant of a time lag which always seems to mark 
the development of educational studies, as if even now the impor- 
tance of the new techniques and of the contribution which they can 
make to organized thinking about education is insufficiently 
appreciated. One would have liked, for instance, to see an essay 
relating recent advances in ethical theory to the problems involved 
in making educational value-judgments. The work of Hare, Toulmin 
and Nowell-Smith has a good deal to teach the educational philo- 
sopher. 

Nevertheless, it is, of course, perfectly right that the older approach 
to philosophy should be firmly represented. Professor L. Arnaud 
Reid, in the last lecture, which makes a plea for philosophy as a 
‘study of being’, in effect attempts to reassert the need for the older 
type of philosophy. Though the terms in which this plea is put for- 
ward are, perhaps inevitably within the compass of a lecture, some- 
what abstract and vague, the plea itself is well worth considering. 

For the rest, Sir Charles Morris gives what must have been an 
admirable lecture on Plato. It contains nothing new, but it is 
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obviously the work of someone who knows his Plato very well, and 
who is capable of extracting what is relevant for our present purposes. 
‘In our day,’ he concludes, ‘we find ourselves very much occupied 
with techniques . . . But there seems to go with this lively interest in 
technical devices an unwillingness, perhaps a fear, to ask searching 
questions about the end and purpose for which we wish to use new 
ways in education.’ Two Christian standpoints are represented by 
Father W. Lawson on Neo-Thomism and Professor M. V. C. 
Jeffreys on Existentialism. It is surprising and regrettable to find 
Professor Jeffreys lending himself to this kind of thing: apropos some 
animadversions on the need to accept our social responsibilities, he 
takes to task the ‘intellectuals’ distrust of . . . popular sentiment . .. 
They feel uncomfortable if swept into a wave of popular enthusiasm 
such as the Coronation aroused’, and he regrets that ‘the most highly 
educated individuals may be cut off from participation in the 
emotional life of the people and thereby unfitted to be leaders’. A 
little thought about what is involved in the ‘emotional life of the 
people’—the hysteria over crooners and jazz band leaders at one 
level, the mass participation in.the daily bouts of pornography served 
up by the popular press at another—would seem to make this a most 
insidious and dangerous assertion. 

Professor Judges, who also contributes a rather turgid introduc- 
tion, writes more about Pragmatism than about the ‘New Education’; 
but he makes some interesting points on Dewey, though he seems 
insufficiently to appreciate the ‘totalitarian’ implications of Dewey’s 
deprecation of ‘inwardness’. Professor C. A.. Mace writes on 
Behaviourism and explores the borderline between psychology and 
philosophy. Professor H. B. Acton contributes an admirably critical 
account of Dialectical Materialism. Only Professor Lauwerys on 
Scientific Humanism really disappoints. After spending a good deal 
of unnecessary time in tracing the development of science training 
in schools, Professor Lauwerys concludes a superficial attempt to 
sketch in the ‘philosophical background’ by urging that to conclude 
his survey ‘it would be necessary here and now to analyse in detail 
their [i.e. the scientific humanists’] view of the nature of scientific 
knowledge, scientific law, and scientific theory; as well as of the 
nature of experiment and of verification.” One would indeed have 
thought it rather important. But Professor Lauwerys dismisses any 
such anticipations with a curt “This would be too long and too com- 
plex’. Had he undertaken such a task, perhaps he might have been 
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led to a clearer realization of just what the limitations of science are, 
what sorts of problems can be tackled by scientific means and what 
cannot. G. H. BANTOCK. 


The Rise of the Novel. Studies in Defoe, Richardson and Fielding. 

IAN WATT. Chatto & Windus, 25s. 

This series of studies by Professor Ian Watt of Defoe, Richardson 
and Fielding is mature and scholarly, the result of research originally 
begun in 1938. Criticism of such scrupulous and meticulous investi- 
gation would appear to be both impertinent and ungracious. Yet a 
feeling of uncertainty about the aim of these detailed studies remains, 
after a careful perusal and re-reading. 

Professor Watt confidently claims at the beginning of his book that 
Defoe, Richardson and Fielding are geniuses, but it is only in the 
final chapter that he seriously asks himself the crucial question: 
‘What is the value of the work of these writers?’ His answer is given 
in the last paragraph: ‘compared with Jane Austen, or with Balzac 
and Stendhal, Defoe, Richardson and Fielding all have fairly obvious 
technical weaknesses. Historically, however, they have two kinds of 
importance . . . They also, of course, make a more absolute claim 
upon us. In the novel, more perhaps than in any other literary genre, 
the qualities of life can atone for the defects of art.’ This modified 
claim appears to contradict the enthusiasm with which the book 
opens. More important, it contradicts what Henry James, no mean 
authority, said on the subject: ‘When you ask me if I don’t feel 
Dostoiefisky’s “mad jumble, that flings things down in a heap”, 
nearer truth and beauty than the picking and composing that you 
instance in Stevenson, I reply with emphasis that I feel nothing of the 
sort, and that the older I grow and the more I go the more sacred to 
me do picking and composing become—though I naturally don’t 
limit myself to Stevenson’s kind of the same . . . Form alone takes, 
and holds and preserves, substance—saves it from the welter of help- 
less verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of tasteless tepid pudding, 
and that makes one ashamed of an art capable of such degradations. 
Tolstoi and D. are fluid pudding, though not tasteless, because the 
amount of their own minds and souls in solution in the broth gives 
it savour and flavour, thanks to the strong, rank quality of their 
genius and their experience.’ (Selected Letters of Henry James, ed. 
Leon Edel, pp. 201-2.) The lack of composition, the defiance of 
economy and architecture are the great dangers for the novelist, 
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according to Henry James. How far have Defoe, Richardson and 
Fielding avoided these vices? 

Professor Watt is, of course, critical too, as is shown, in particular, 
by his comments on Defoe (pp. 118-20). One feels, however, that his 
book would have made a greater impact if he had taken as a guide 
the more strict critical standards of the great American practitioner 
of the art of fiction. Scholarship, alone, is not enough. It occasionally 
causes Professor Watt to lapse into mere jargon. A sentence such as 
‘By the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, Addison, Steele 
and Defoe were somewhat ostentatiously setting the seal of literary 
approval on the heroes of economic individualism’ (pp. 61-2), is only 
too familiar in the conventional academic text-book. 

The book consists of critical discussions of Robinson Crusoe, Moll 
Flanders, Pamela, Clarissa, and Tom Jones, together with a number 
of general ‘background’ chapters. The opening chapter on ‘Realism 
and the Novel Form’ is inclined to be pedantic and pretentious. Pro- 
fessor Watt places it like a dragon at the beginning of the book, and 
we can be in no doubt that novel reading is a highly philosophical 
occupation, quite different from the simple essays of critical apprecia- 
tion favoured by Doctors Leavis and Kettle. This learned introduc- 
tion is followed by a chapter on ‘The Reading Public and the Rise of 
the Novel’, where Professor Watt acknowledges his debt to Q. D. 
Leavis, Leslie Stephen, and A. S. Collins, among others. Professor 
Watt is usually extremely scrupulous in making acknowledgments, 
and it is because of this fact that the few points where the reader 
might have been referred to comments by other writers and the 
reference has been overlooked, are more apparent (e.g. to D. H. 
Lawrence, Pornography and Obscenity, on p. 203; and to D. W. 
Harding, ‘Regulated Hatred: An Aspect of the Work of Jane Austen’, 
Scrutiny, Vol. VIII, No. 4, on p. 204). Perhaps it is personal prejudice 
that one should think that one had said something like that oneself. 
I had this sense, in particular, on pp. 185 and 232. 

The epic theory of the novel is dealt with rather half-heartedly, and 
the book is completed by a chapter on ‘Realism and the later tradi- 
tion’. Here, again, it is the fundamental lack of certainty about the 
aims and methods of literary criticism, and the way in which they 
can be reconciled with those of literary scholarship, that makes Pro- 
fessor Watt’s comments less useful than they would otherwise have 
been. At the same time, one cannot help admiring the devotion, learn- 
ing and pertinacity that have gone to the making of the book. It is a 
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magnificent example of academic expertise. One only wonders if the 
less learned work of, say, Middleton Murry on Fielding (in Unpro- 
fessional Essays) does not provide a better example of disinterested 
literary criticism, though one may not agree with Middleton Murry’s 
opinions. FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 


Democracy in England. DIANA SPEARMAN. Rockliff, 30s. 

Miss Spearman’s chief concern in writing this book seems to have 
been to pin-point the present-day deficiencies of British democracy, 
and to suggest a way of remedying them. But much the greater part 
of the book is taken up with an historical account of how democracy 
has evolved from the eighteenth century to now, and with an analysis 
in particular of the ways in which the various alterations in the 
franchise have come about, and here the book is enjoyable and in- 
structive. It is in its analysis of general ideas that the book ts weakest. 

In brief Miss Spearman’s case seems to be that democracy and 
socialism are not compatible and that, because the coming to power 
of a more or less socialist government—even, Miss Spearman thinks, 
a rigidly doctrinaire one—in Great Britain is very likely, some checks 
should be introduced now to ensure that minority rights will not, in 
such a contingency, be disregarded. But Miss Spearman never really 
defines democracy or socialism, beyond saying that democracy is the 
right of the majority to choose the government; and, later in her book, 
that ‘the concept of majority rule means that the majority has a right 
to disregard the wishes of any minority, whether it is large or small, 
and whether its views are well or ill founded’. But democracy, surely, 
is not a right to do something; it is a complicated form of government 
(or, if one thinks of its non-British forms, a set of different compli- 
cated forms, with the same name) of which a predominant character- 
istic is that it is government by consent. And in this country, anyway, 
it has been a working rule of democratic government that minority 
views should be taken into account in the framing of legislation, it 
being known that the minority of today may well form the majority 
of tomorrow. 

Socialism, unfortunately, Miss Spearman doesn’t define at all, 
though it is clear she thinks very little of it, and that what she dislikes 
particularly is its emphasis on, and pursuit of, equality, since she 
finds the main danger to democracy today in the obsession with 
equality, and thinks it doubtful whether democracy can exist without 
substantial economic inequalities. While many of us might agree with 
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her, of course, that independence of mind is easier if one has inde- 
pendent means, and that the eighteenth century in England was for- 
tunate in being able to count many persons of independent means 
among its active politicians, this does not justify making their 
presence a necessary condition of democracy. One further point: 
Miss Spearman leaves out what has always seemed to me the 
strongest justification for our kind of democracy, that while it may 
very well not ensure the best government, it does at least protect us 
from the worst. She comes very near, however, to a recognition of 
this thesis at times, notably in her comments on Professor Polanyi’s 
analogy of the pattern of government to that of a jig-saw puzzle, 
where over-direction of the persons seeking to compose the puzzle 
would result in their ceasing to contribute to its solution. i 
Still, much of Miss Spearman’s criticism of current tendencjes in 
government seems to me to be both valid and pertinent, especially 
in what she says about the loss of independence in the modern M_P., 
and the increasing tendency of the individual citizen to abandon the 
right of independent judgment, and to assume that the government, 
being in possession of the best technical advice and of information 
not available to the individual citizen, must know the best policy to 
pursue in any given situation. (Miss Spearman cites the reluctance of 
some of the local inhabitants of Gatwick to take part in a protest 
against the building of the airport there on the grounds that the 
government must know best; but one could evince more serious 
examples, such as the tendency of some supporters of the present 
Government’s Suez policy to assume that the Government must have 
a coherent and justifiable case for its actions, even though Govern- 
ment spokesmen obviously failed to make that case.) But I believe 
that Miss Spearman paints too black a picture of our democracy, and 
exaggerates, by overlooking the characteristic of traditional British 
democratic government as government by consent, the probable 
dangers of abuse of majority power. Hence I cannot share Miss 
Spearman’s belief that the remedy for present weaknesses of British 
democracy lies in creating greater checks against the possible abuse 
of majority rule through giving more power to a reformed House of 
Lords. Thus the book, being based on a mistaken premiss, fails as a 
work of political theory, for all its value as an historical essay. 
MURIEL COLLIER. 
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